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The “Mercy” in 


Devoted to the Unchangeable Principles of Truth, Justice, Democracy 
and Religion, and to All That Brings Happiness to Human Beings 


Mercy-Killing 


This is one of the most important issues that has ever come up 
for public discussion. Unless it be rightly appraised by the thinking 
part of the population, the future of America is dark indeed. 


D. F. Miller 


SELDOM HAS any event in modern 
times given rise to more loose thinking 
and dangerous conclusions than the 
“mercy” murder recently perpetrated by 
a doctor in New England. The news- 
papers had a field day asking for opin- 
ions about it, quoting educators, minis- 
ters, scientists, physicians and ordinary 
men and women on the streets. And the 
majority of the opinions that reached 
publication in the journals we saw seem- 
ed to favor both the specific murder 
that has been committed and “legal- 
izing” such murders for all physicians 
and for all time. 

These opinions indicate in a startling 
way to what an extent many Americans 
have drifted from straight, clear think- 
ing, and from the ability to recognize 
even the most elementary principles of 
_ the eternal moral law. One of the uni- 

versal marks of uncivilized pagans and 
tyrannical dictators always has been a 
disregard for human life, a cold-blooded 
assumption of authority over the lives 
of human beings. Comment on the re- 
cent so-called mercy-killing indicates 
that not many Americans care very 
much whether authority over life and 
death be placed in the hands of fallible 
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men; and if the emotional public ap- 
proval of this one killing leads to legis- 
lation permitting it widely, there is no 
limit to how far backward into uncivi- 
lized paganism and heartless brutality 
the nation may go. 

It is time that this question be 
thought through to its ultimate prin- 
ciples and conclusions. It is high time 
that the popular feeling toward making 
sinful men the arbiters over life and 
death be checked vigorously. It is ur- 
gent that those who recognize reverence 
for human life as an essential basis for 
democracy resist the promotors of both 
murder and suicide. 

We ask, therefore, that all readers, 
both Catholic and non-Catholic, ponder 
seriously the following analysis of the 
issues involved in murder for “mercy”. 
The question must be looked on from 
many angles. First, from the angle of 
stark, naked morality. Second, from the 
angle of the inevitable effect of rejecting 
the moral law in this matter. Third, 
from the angle of the specious argu- 
ments that momentarily appeal to the 
emotions and feelings in favor of killing 
sick people. This is not merely a Cath- 
olic analysis. It is an analysis based on 
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the kind of thinking of which every 
human being is capable. 
1. The Moral Law 

The question of the moral law in any 
human action depends on the answer 
that is given to two other questions: 
1) Does God have the authority to de- 
cide what is right and wrong for human 
beings? And 2) if He has that author- 
ity, has He used it to make an ever- 
lasting decision in the matter under con- 
sideration? 

1) God’s authority over human action 
will, of course, be denied by all who 
deny that there is a God, or that God 
is intelligent, or that God is concerned 
about human beings, or that man can 
know anything about God. The atheist, 
the materialist, the deist and the ag- 
nostic cannot be argued with concerning 
any point of morality. They live out- 
side the realm of law and order, and 
if they had their way, society would soon 
dissolve into chaos. 

But the intelligent man, who does not 
try to escape facts, recognizes that there 
is an intelligent God Who made the 
world and everything in it, and knows 
that he owes submission and obedience 
to the intelligence and authority of God. 
God made him out of nothing, he knows; 
God made him according to a wise and 
intelligent plan, he knows, otherwise 
He wouldn’t be God; God made him 
capable of recognizing and understand- 
ing enough of that plan to rule his life 
by the wisdom of God. The same com- 
mon sense that admits the right of a 
man who makes something valuable out 
of valueless materials and to direct it 
and to dispose of it, recognizes God’s 
right to direct and to dispose of man, 
whom He made out of nothing. This 
is the same as saying that God has 
the authority to make rules and laws 
that are eternally binding on man. 

In the matter of man’s life, it cer- 
tainly should be clear that, since God 


brought it into being out of nothing, 
He does possess the only basic right to 
dispose of it. The only question that 
might be raised is whether He may have 
given or delegated that right to man 
himself. 

2) Everything God has done and said, 
however, makes it clear that He has 
not given or delegated the right to dis- 
pose of human life to man. 

First of all, this is clear from the 
fact that into the very nature of 
man God has written His will and His 
law and His jealous retention of the 
authority over life. He has so constitut- 
ed human nature that every instinct and 
faculty and inclination it possesses 
strains toward the preservation of life. 
If disease attacks one member of the 
body, the rest of the body rises to its 
defense, substitutes for its weakness, 
works overtime to bring it back to 
health. No matter what misfortunes 
and trials may assail a man’s material 
welfare, God has endowed him with 
so strong a sense of spiritual dignity 
and responsibility that he clings to life 
through the darkest adversity. So clear 
is this inborn straining for life that 
suicide is universally considered either 
a sign of insanity, or a proof that a man 
has deliberately renounced the dignity 
and responsibility with which he was 
born. All this is God’s way of speaking 
to man through his nature and saying: 
Thou shalt not kill. 

2) In conjunction with these instincts 
for preserving life, is the ability God has 
given to every man for recognizing the 
purpose they are to serve. He can learn, 
at least broadly and in general without 
even much religious training, that he 
possesses an immortal soul, and a fra- 
gile mortal body. He can see, by study- 
ing these two parts of his nature, that 
through bearing the trials of the body’s 
mortality, he can earn an eternal hap- 
piness for his immortal soul. He can 
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see that the price is small in comparison 
with the reward, but that the price must 
be paid in full. This means sustaining 
life in his mortal body, and bearing 
sorrow and enduring disease and old age, 
until God, Who made him, decrees that 
his price for heaven has been paid. All 
this constitutes another voice in the 
nature of man, saying: ‘The life of the 
body is a gift of God, with which you are 
to purchase the happiness of your soul. 
Cling to it till God decrees to take it 
away.” 

3) God has formulated the human 
instinct for life and the unwritten com- 
mand to live into a positive divine law, 
first promulgated on Mount Sinai: 
“Thou shalt not kill.” By this He mani- 
fested two things: that He was retain- 
ing the sole authority over man’s life, 
and that any man who would assume 
that authority would incur His wrath 
and be punished forever. 

Shallow thinkers sometimes suggest 
that, because all men agree that there 
are some exceptions to the command 
“Thou shalt not kill”, they should be 
permitted to make any exceptions that 
appeal to them. The fact is that there 
is no exception to the law against killing 
that is not itself a defense of human 
life. A man may kill another man in 
necessary self defense, but only because 
that is the only way he can preserve 
his own life, according to God’s law, 
against one who would take it, contrary 
to God’s law. Men may kill other men 
in a just war of self-defense on the 
same principle. Civil authority may ex- 
ecute a murderer for his crime, but only 
in order to protect its citizens from one 
who has already shown no regard for 
human life and the fifth commandment. 
Thus the only so-called exceptions to 
the law against murder are safeguards 
of human life; they are a necessary part 
of the fifth commandment. There is no 
logical place for an exception to the law 
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under the heading of relieving a person 
from suffering. 

4) To all the above Christ, the Son 
of God and Redeemer of the human 
race, added forceful and unmistakable 
expression. ‘Thou shalt not kill,” was 
reiterated by Him. He made it crystal 
clear that man’s whole purpose on earth 
is to use his life, as much life as God 
gives him, with whatever suffering it 
entails, to win heaven. He even elevat- 
ed the natural life of man to a super- 
natural plane, so that every moment 
that a man lives in sanctifying grace, 
no matter what his suffering, becomes 
infinitely precious in God’s eyes, and 
meritorious for him. He gave innumer- 
able assurances of the value of suffering, 
clinging to life Himself through a long 
and excruciating passion, right down to 
the moment when His Father willed that 
He should die. He did this to win 
abundant redemption for all and to for- 
tify all in their own afflictions. Above 
all, He taught the real meaning of mercy: 
to comfort and help and relieve the 
sick and the dying, but never to propel 
them into eternity on their own author- 
ity. Christ’s whole life and teaching and 
death were a continuous sermon on the 
importance of human life, and on its 
inviolability from the hand of man. 

2. The Effects of Legalized 
“Mercy” Murder 

All these things must be forgotten or 
rejected by anyone who expresses him- 
self in favor of mercy-killing. But much 
more must be forgotten. It must be 
forgotten that selfish, fallen, sinful man 
cannot be told to kill for mercy’s sake 
without making mercy stand for all 
manner of selfish interest and reasoning. 
The lives of human beings are safe from 
assassins and murderers (though dressed 
in the garments of mercy) only when all 
men recognize that God has the sole 
authority over life and death. 

Think of the tremendous problem, 
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first, of merely deciding what is an in- 
. curable disease, when it is present in a 
patient, and at just what time the dis- 
eased person should be killed. We our- 
selves once watched a surgeon open the 
stomach of a patient and take a look at 
the interior; we heard him pronounce 
the dread word “cancer” and state with 
finality that the man would be dead in 
six months. That man lived for ten 
years, held down a job through all of 
them, and in the end died of pneumonia. 
How many similar cases there are; but 
there will not be such in the future if, 
with the diagnosis of cancer, may go 
the right to kill. 

But even if it be possible to pronounce 
a person incurably ill, by what measur- 
ing stick will it be decided when it is 
best for him to die? A year before he 
would otherwise have died? Or three 
years before? But who knows when 
anyone will die, even from an incurable 
disease? Or should a person be killed 
when, in a paroxysm of pain, he cries 
for relief? Or when his relatives cry for 
relief? 

Indeed, the problem of deciding on 
incurability and on the most “merciful” 
time to kill the incurable, is nothing 
compared to the problem of eliminating 
self-interest from the decision to kill. It 
does not matter how many human safe- 
guards are demanded; how many per- 
missions must be obtained; how many 
doctors must authorize the murder. In 
the course of time all the safeguards 
will be circumvented, and all the per- 
missions will be forged, and all the 
doctors involved will be bought, on oc- 
casion, to enable one person to get rid of 
another who is a burden to him or whose 
death will bring him some great gain. 

And once the principle is adopted that 
life can be taken for “mercy’s sake”, 
there is no real obstacle to the adoption 
of a new application of the word 
“mercy”. If people can be killed because 


it is considered a “mercy” to them, 
people will some day be killed because 
their death will be considered a mercy 
to others. Why not, someone will surely 
say, murder the incurable and the crip- 
pled and the blind and the half-witted 
and the old to spare the well and healthy 
the terrible burden of caring for them? 
Adolf Hitler was the great practitioner 
of such mercy; perhaps the day will 
come when a statue will be erected in 
his honor somewhere in America. He 
put the old and infirm to death pain- 
lessly (so mercifully, in gas chambers 
constructed for the purpose) because 
they were unproductive and a great bur- 
den to their communities. That is what 
America will be doing very soon if it 
puts in the hands of men the authority 
of God over life and death. 

It is not a pretty prospect. It will 
make America a nation of fearful, sus- 
picious, neurotic people. The man who 
is old will be afraid to trust anybody. 
The man who falls sick will fear doctors, 
nurses, relatives. The man who is hated 
by others will have to live far away 
from them. The man who has money 
will have to suspect all who would profit 
by his death. Only a dictator could rule 
such a country. Let’s hand the country 
over to one now, if we decide to intro- 
duce legalized “mercy” murder. 

3. The Specious Arguments 

All the arguments in behalf of mercy- 
killing are based on feelings, without 
regard to the principles involved or the 
consequences as outlined above. Some 
of these arguments are the following: 

1. It is surely more merciful to put 
an incurably ill and suffering person out 
of his misery than to let him suffer for 
weeks and months and even years. 

The word “merciful” is used sacri- 
legiously in this context. Mercy was 
taught man by God, as the virtue which, 
while it protects life to the end, seeks 
to relieve the sufferings of others that 
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are a part of all life. If it ever be con- 
sidered “merciful” to kill others, there 
will be no logical place left for true 
mercy in human nature. Instead of 
seeking to relieve suffering, human na- 
ture will gradually demand that all 
suffering be ended by death. 

2. If it is praiseworthy to prolong 
life when it can be happy and useful, it 
is likewise praiseworthy to end life when 
it can only be unhappy and useless. 

There is no logical parallel between 
these two propositions. It is a duty com- 
manded by the natural law of God to 
prolong life under any circumstances 
and by every prudent and scientific 
means. The parallel is that it is a crime 
to end life under any circumstances of 
suffering and by any means. Men have 


a thousand different viewpoints of what 
constitutes unhappiness and uselessness; 
so they will have a thousand reasons for 
killing people once the right is placed in 
their hands. 

3. If public authority can execute a 
murderer, why not the incurably ill? 

For the simple reason that the execu- 
tion of a murderer is designed to protect 
life from a criminal who has demon- 
strated his scorn for it, while the killing 
of the diseased and suffering is a direct 
and unjustified attack on human life. 

4. Most people would themselves pre- 
fer to have a doctor kill them painlessly 
than to suffer hopelessly for weeks and 
months and years. 

If this be true, then America is on the 
way to becoming a nation of suicides. 


Song of The Mercy-Killers 


If Grandma’s troublesome and sickly, 
Be “merciful” and kill her quickly. 


If Uncle Rich is not so healthy, 
Just have him killed and you'll be wealthy. 


If angry at your wife, don’t flay her, 
Call in a doc and have him slay her. 


(And if a court should make you answer 
For death you caused, just murmur “cancer”.) 


But if it’s you that’s sick or weary, 
Of shots and pills and drinks be leary. 


Beware the caustic and emetic, 
It might be lethal anaesthetic. 


Avoid the hospital and clinic, 
Your nurse might be a “mercy” cynic. 


And trust no smiling, kind relation, 
In whom your death might cause elation. 
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Three Minute Instruction 





Books That Are Prohibited 


The laws of the Catholic Church forbid all Catholics to publish, 
read, possess, sell, translate or give to others certain types of books, 
unless permission to do so (obtainable only for some kinds of 
forbidden books) be granted by their bishop for a single book in an 
urgent need, or by the Holy See for a class of books. The classes 
of books thus prohibited are the following: 

1. Editions of the Bible published or edited by non-Catholics. 

2. Books that defend heresy or schism, or that attack the very founda- 
tions of religion. 

3. Books that expressly attack religion or good morals. 

4. Books written by non-Catholics that expressly treat of religion, 
unless it is clear that there is nothing contrary to Catholic faith in them. 

5. Books that treat of new apparitions, visions, revelations, prophecies 
and miracles, or that promote new devotions, unless these books have been 
censored and approved by proper ecclesiastical authority. 

6. Books that impugn or ridicule Catholic dogmas, or defend errors 
condemned by the Holy See, or deride divine worship, or attempt to over- 
throw ecclesiastical discipline, or that expressly attack the hierarchy of the 
Church or the clerical or religious state. _ 

7. Books that teach or recommend superstition, fortune-telling, spirit- 
ism or similar occult beliefs or practices. (Books on astrology and numer- 
ology come under this head.) 

8. Books that defend duelling, suicide or divorce as licit, or that main- 
tain that Masonic orders and similar societies are not harmful to both 
Church and civil society. 

9. Books that expressly treat of, narrate or teach lascivious and obscene 
things. 

10. Books on liturgy that contain unauthorized changes from the pre- 
scriptions of the Church. 

11. Books that publish false indulgences or those that have been 
revoked by the Church. 

It is a necessary part of the teaching authority that Christ gave 
to His Church to defend Catholics against false doctrine, error, and 
immorality. That is the reason behind the prohibition of these 
classes of books. 
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Elegy for Tommy 


A heavy burden is the weight of knowledge that cannot be used to 
benefit those who need it most. Such knowledge may here benefit 


others. 


L. G. Miller 


AT EIGHT O’CLOCK the rosary was 
to be said for young Tom Nellison, 
and Father Milford, as he entered the 
little funeral parlor, thought he had 
never seen such a crowd assembled 
there. Death, when it strikes a young 
man of 22, is likely to occasion an 
overwhelming wave of sympathy, and 
in this case the town had risen up almost 
as one man to condole with the widow 
Nellison in her grief. 

Mr. Hanson’s front room, made over 
and chastely decorated for the accom- 
modation of wakes, was literally packed. 
Mr. Hanson himself, his bald head 
gleaming, his black suit shining, and 
his lips fixed in a nervous and somewhat 
grisly smile, expressing, as it did, over- 
tones of respectful sympathy appro- 
priate to his trade, hovered anxiously 
in the doorway of a little room just off 
the parlor which served as his office. 

“Good evening, Father,” said Mr. 
Hanson, as the priest came abreast of 
him. 

“Hello, Mr. Hanson. Quite a crowd 
you have here.” 

“Yes indeed,” said the undertaker, 
his eyes roving nervously about the 
room and towards the door, “and more 
coming, too. I don’t know where we 
can put them, I really don’t.” 

“Just let them make room for them- 
selves, Mr. Hanson. They’ll make out 
all right. Tomorrow at nine, Mr. Han- 
son?” 

“Nine is right, Father.” 

“Don’t be late.” 

“Oh no, Father.” 


“Last funeral we had you kept me 
waiting for two whole minutes, so you’d 
better watch your step.” 

This was by way of a little pleas- 
antry. Mr. Hanson was the soul of 
punctuality in his professional engage- 
ments. If nine o’clock was the scheduled 
hour, he would be at the church door 
with his entourage at nine, of that you 
could be sure. 

Father Milford finally made his way 
through the throng to the kneeler placed 
alongside the casket and began the 
rosary. This was his custom; he reserved 
his words of sympathy for the be- 
reaved until after the prayers had been 
said. 

It was March, and the room, sealed 
against the chill spring wind and filled 
with its mass of humanity, soon grew 
unbearably hot. As the familiar prayers 
rolled from his tongue, and the responses 


‘of the mourners came back to him in 
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an ever recurring gentle wave of sound, 
the priest found it more and more 
difficult to concentrate his thoughts. 
There was, moreover, something that 
strangely troubled him in the death of 
this young man. From a merely human 
standpoint, it was, of course, a great 
tragedy. But there was another tragedy 
that lay behind, the full details of which 
were known only to the priest and a 
few others. Everyone in town was 
talking about young Tom’s death; every- 
one was saying “Poor Mrs. Nellison! 
What will she do with her only son 
gone from her,” or “Such a devoted 
mother she has been! Sure and it’s a 
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heavy cross has been laid on her by 
the good God.” 

Father Milford found a rather grim 
irony in these pious expressions of 
sympathy. It was indeed a hard blow 
for Mrs. Nellison to lose her son. But 
the blow might have been foreseen. 
Mrs. Nellison had tempted God, and 
God, after being patient with her for 
many years, had, for the good of her 
immortal soul, humbled her to the dust. 

The priest wrestled with these 
thoughts, trying to keep them outside 
the door of his mind while he prayed, 
but he felt somewhat relieved when 
the rosary finally came to an end. He 
sincerely hoped that God would accept 
his efforts at concentration, and with all 
possible earnestness he said the con- 
cluding prayer: 

“Eternal rest grant unto him, O 
Lord.” 

“And let perpetual help shine upon 
him,” answered the mourners, as with 
one voice. 

“May his soul and the souls of all 
the faithful departed through the mercy 
of God rest in peace.” 

“cc A men 7” 

As he turned away from the casket, 
the priest found himself face to face 
with Mrs. Nellison. The poor woman, 
supported on both sides by two friends, 
seemed in a dazed condition. All during 
the rosary she had not given expression 
of her grief by so much as a single sob, 
and looking into her features, he saw 
that she was in a state bordering on 
shock. Taking her hand in his two 
hands, he murmured a few words of 
consolation, and then, seeing the crowd 
still pressing around her, made his way 
with difficulty to the door. His parish- 
ioners let him pass with subdued words 
of greeting, and finally he found him- 
self on the sidewalk, walking slowly 
to the rectory a few blocks away. 

As he walked along in the darkness, 





lit only at the corners by the pale glow 
of the street lamps, he reflected on 
what he would say on the following 
morning in his funeral sermon. There 
was one sermon that he knew could 
never be preached, concerned as it 
was with the bitter and shocking truth. 
Yet even though he knew it must remain 
unspoken, he found himself forming 
words and phrases for it as he walked 


along. 
e 


Do you remember, Mrs. Nellison, (he 
would say, addressing his remarks to 
the bereaved mother) that day you came 
to me when Tommy was just nine years 
old? You announced that you intended 
to take him out of our parish school. 
The boy was only in the fourth grade, 
and I was greatly surprised, because 
you had been one of my best parish- 
ioners. 

“But why, Mrs. Nellison,” I said. 
“You must have a reason for such a 
strange course of action. The boy is 
doing well in school, and seems con- 
tented enough.” 

“Well, he has too far to walk,” you 
said. “We live half a mile from church.” 

“Come, now, that’s no excuse. We 
have a number of children in the school 
who walk even farther than that.” 

You were silent then. 

“Has he been having some difficulty 
with the sisters?” 

“No. He just adores the sisters. 
That’s all he talks about when he gets 
home at night.” There was a certain 
bitterness in your voice, and I began 
to see the real reason for your conduct. 

“You want Tommy all for yourself, 
don’t you, Mrs. Nellison,” I said, gently. 

All your defenses were down, now, 
and you looked at me with wide and 
miserable eyes. 

“He’s all I have in the world, Father.” 

“T understand that, Mrs. Nellison. 
But he has to stand on his own two 
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feet. Sooner or later the apron-strings 
must be cut.” 

That must have been the wrong thing 
to say, for you stiffened and became 
very angry. 

“How I bring up my son is my own 
affair, Father. There is a district school 
only a block from home, and I think 
it better if Tommy goes there, and 
nothing you can say will change me.” 

Well, the years passed by, Mrs. Nelli- 
son, and indeed you stayed with your 
decision. Whenever I brought up the 
matter, as in conscience I was bound to 
do, you refused even to listen to me. 
Fearing a greater evil, I had to accede, 
although I wondered at times what 
would be the result of your strange 
obstinacy. 

You did bring him regularly to the 
Saturday catechism classes for the coun- 
try children, although as the years went 
by and Tommy got older, this must 
have been a sore trial to the boy him- 
self. I mean the fact that you came with 
him every time and waited in the back 
of church for the class to be finished. 
Tommy didn’t like that, I know he 
didn’t. He wanted to be like the rest 
of the youngsters. But he was devoted 
to you, that was plain to see. You had 
trained him well in that devotion. 

Then the war came, just when Tommy 
had turned 18, and with it the greatest 
worry of your life. 

You came to see me again, do you 
remember, Mrs. Nellison? 

“What will I do if they draft 
Tommy?” you said. Your eyes were 
wide with fear, and I saw that you had 
fretted yourself into such a strain that 
you were ready to crack beneath it. 

“Now, now, Mrs. Nellison,” I said, 
“Don’t cross your bridges before you 
come to them. Maybe they won’t take 
him at all, seeing that he is your only 
son. Tommy is working now, isn’t he?” 

“Yes,” 





“And I suppose you do need his 
help?” 

“Oh yes,” you cried. We both knew, 
of course, that this was not exactly true. 
Your husband had left you pretty well 
taken care of, with a steady income 
from his investments. But I did not 
have the courage to mention the fact, 
and there perhaps I was at fault. 

“They will surely take it into account 
that he is your only child, Mrs. Nellison. 
Put your trust in God, now. It’s not 
Christian to worry as you are allowing 
yourself to do.” 

I knew in my heart of hearts that 
what I said about Tommy not being 
drafted was untrue, and sure enough, 
after a year or so had gone by, Tommy 
was called into the service. 

I don’t know much about what really 
happened then, Mrs. Nellison, since you 
didn’t choose to confide in me further. 
What is certain is that Tommy wasn’t 
in the Army very long. There were some 
ugly rumors about town that you had 
used unfair means to bring about that 
end; that you had pulled wires here 
and there and signed a great many 
documents .. . 

Whether the rumors were true or 
not, the fact remained that Tommy 
was home and out of service, and in- 
deed looking rather glum, as if he had 
rather hated to be deprived of the 
chance to serve his country. He had 
another reason for being glum, for into 
your and his lives had come the com- 
plication of romance... 

e 

Tommy was twenty now, and there 
was no reason to be surprised that a 
romantic interest should begin to bright- 
en his days. You should indeed have 
congratulated yourself on the fact that 
it was a good Catholic girl that the boy 
picked out. Mike and Nora Murphy 
were neighbors of yours, and you knew 
that there wasn’t a finer girl in the 
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parish than their daughter Mary. 

But you wouldn’t have it, 
wouldn’t hear of it. 

I never told you this, Mrs. Nellison, 
but Tom and Mary came to me in 
desperation one day. Mary was in 
tears, and Tom had a grim look on 
his face. 

“We'd like to get married,” they 
said. 

“Well, you certainly don’t appear to 
be very joyful about it,” I said. “I 
wouldn’t know from personal experience, 
but people who are married tell me it 
is not such an unpleasant state of life.” 

Then Tom spoke up, and I knew 
what he was going to say even before 
he opened his mouth. 

“Tt’s my mother,” he said. “She’s 
dead set against it. I don’t know what 
I’m going to do.” 

“Whenever Tommy brings me to his 
house,” Mary said, “his mother goes 
into the other room. She won’t even 
talk to me.” 

“How old are you, Tommy boy?” 
I asked. 

“Pm 21” 

“Your mother is a good Christian 
woman, Tom, but I must tell you this, 
that it is the privilege and indeed the 
duty of every man to make his own 
way in life, barring special obligations. 
Your mother doesn’t really need your 
help, does she?” 

“No, I’m sure she doesn’t.” 

“Well, it’s not for me to tell you 
what to do, if you can’t figure it out 
for yourself. But I will have a little 
talk with your mother.” 

That little talk didn’t prove very sat- 
isfactory, Mrs. Nellison. You saw what 
I was after, and you wouldn’t let me 
come to the point. 

“T wouldn’t dream of interfering in 
Tommy’s life,” you said. “Mary Mur- 
phy is a fine girl, and I think the world 
of her. When Tommy gets ready to 


you 


marry, he could go a lot further and do 
a lot worse. Of course, he agrees with 
me that it will be several years before 
he is ready to get married.” 

“But the way I heard it, he doesn’t 
agree with you.” 

“The way you heard it is wrong, 
Father,” you said sweetly, “and I think 
you would do better to let us settle our 
own affairs.” 

What could I say in the face of such 
talk as that? Yet you and I both knew 
what the story was, Mrs. Nellison. 
Tommy didn’t marry the Murphy girl, 
and soon they stopped going together. 
Myself, I thought at the time he was a 
spineless creature, but that’s the way 
you had brought him up. You had 
trained him well; you knew how to 
play upon his emotions and his mind. 
He filled your life, and you would not 
be content until you filled his. In your 
thoughts you had long since come to 
the point where you put your son even 
in the place of God. 

And that is when God stepped into 
the picture. 

Who would have thought that a little 
spot on the asphalt highway, still wet 
from the heavy rain the night before, 
could have caused such a thing to hap- 
pen? Tommy must have turned the 
wheel of the car suddenly, perhaps to 
avoid running over a chicken in the 
road, and in an instant the car was in 
the ditch on its back, and Tommy in- 
side with a broken neck. 

Yes, that is where God stepped into 
the picture, Mrs. Nellison. It may sound 
cruel to say it, but when the fine edge 
of your grief has been worn down, I 
hope you will begin to see it that way. 

“T am the Lord thy God. Thou shalt 
not have strange gods before Me.” 

God still insists on the observance of 
that first commandment, Mrs. Nellison. 

Don’t worry about Tommy. He was 
a good boy, and I saw him at Holy 
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Communion just last Sunday. Tommy is 
happier now than he ever was here on 
earth, even with all the love and devo- 
tion you lavished upon him. 

Worry about yourself, Mrs. Nellison. 
Worry about putting God in the first 
place in your life. If you can learn to 
do that, Tommy’s death will be the 
greatest blessing you ever received from 
heaven. 

e 

Father Milford had walked far past 

his destination as these thoughts ran 


through his mind. They were wasted 
thoughts, too, as far as helping him 
with his funeral sermon was concerned. 
He could never preach a sermon like 
that, he knew it well. He would say 
the usual things; he would try in all 
sincerity to console the poor bereaved 
mother. Her mistakes were of the past; 
now there was only her sorrow to be 
assuaged. 

But during the funeral Mass he would 
pray for Tommy’s mother as much as 
he would pray for Tommy himself. 


Shortcut to Canonization 

The following is a reproduction, word for word, of an item which appeared 
in the Minneapolis (Minn.) Morning Tribune for November 29, 1949: 

“Representatives of Pope Pius XII at Lafayette, La., were trying to 
determine whether a miracle saved the life of Herbert Theriot, believed dying 
of gangrene 20 months ago. If they are convinced, Theriot will be canonized 
as a saint.” 

Look, you chaps at the Morning Tribune, are you interested in a real 
scoop as to what is meant by canonization? Somebody has been keeping 
something back from you, it’s quite apparent from this little item in your 
paper, and if you promise not to breathe it to a soul, we'll let you in on 
the deep and dark secret. The fact is, fellows, the Catholic church doesn’t 
canonize anybody while he is still alive. When anyone is canonized, that 
means he or she has lived and died faithful in the very highest degree to 
the law of God. The miracle apparently worked on Mr. Theriot has nothing 
r to do with whether or not Mr. Theriot a hunderd years from now is found 
worthy of canonization. 

j P. S. Here’s another tip, fellows; the Pope doesn’t dispatch “personal 
representatives” to investigate happenings such as this. That’s what we have 
pastors and bishops for. 


Epitaph Department 
Sir Richard Worme died in 1589 and his body was laid to rest in Peter- 
borough Cathedral. The inscription on his tombstone is the following: 
Does Worm eat Worme? Knight Worme this truth confirms, 
For here, with worms, lies Worme, a dish for worms. 
Does worm eat Worme? Sure Worme will this deny, 
For Worme with worms, a dish for worms don’t lie. 
Tis so, and ’tis not so, for free from worms 
Tis certain Worme is blest without his worms. 
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Pre-Marriage Clinic 


D. F. Miller 


On Dates with Married Employers 


Problem: “I have a job as private secretary of an executive in a large 
company. It is a wonderful position and pays good wages. My boss is a 
married man in his late thirties and I am 25. My problem is that he is 
constantly asking me to go out to dinner with him, which usually means 
going to a show afterwards and spending the evening with him. I have done 
this once or twice, but have not felt right about it. He has told me that he 
does not get along too well with his wife, and that, therefore a little innocent 
recreation with a girl like me cannot do any harm. He has all but hinted 
lately that it is a part of my job to go out with him, making me feel that if 
I don’t, he may look for somebody else to work for him. Just what is my 
duty in this situation?” 


Solution: You are face to face with a set of circumstances that have been 
the occasion of the moral downfall of many a previously decent girl. The 
pattern is much the same in these cases. It starts with the hackneyed dodge 
of the married man that “his wife does not understand him.” Then comes 
the devil’s suggestion that dating somebody else is a perfectly innocent pastime. 
If this is not sufficient to break a girl down, economic pressure is used: “It is 
part of your job — your pay-envelope depends on it.” The end of the story 
is usually the same, no matter how upright, trustworthy, “decent-minded”, 
the employer seemed to be in the beginning. The end is adultery in one form 
or another. 


You are in danger not only from the obvious weakness of your employer, 
but from your own. Your own heart can become involved; his position of 
authority, his flattering attention to you, his “pathetic” confidence in your 
ability to make up for his wife’s shortcomings, can make you think you are 
in love with him. If you don’t resist that, and all occasions that may lead to 
it, you are lost. 


For the sake of your soul, your peace of mind, your future, I beg you not 
to be deceived. There is no such thing as a married man “innocently” dating 
and running around with a girl other than his wife. It is not innocent at the 
start, even when it has not as yet led to outright sins of sensuality, because he 
owes his companionship to his wife alone. And it will not be “innocent” of 
sinful actions very long. Even if you may have to lose your good job, as a 
price of your integrity, let him know that you cannot be bought, as a com- 
panion for his wayward affections, at any price. 
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Dramatic Moments in Great Lives 


The Butcher’s Wife 


The story of one of the most courageous women who ever lived, and 
of the strange form of execution to which she was condemned for 


her faith. 


H. J. O’Connell 


ABOVE THE pounding on the door 
of the butcher-shop in York, could be 
heard the harsh summons: 

“Open in the Queen’s name!” 

Serenely, a young, brown-haired, 
sparkling-eyed woman moved through 
the group of terrified servants to open 
the door. As the crowd of ruffians pour- 
ed into the house, the leader said: 

“You are Margaret, wife of John 
Clitherow, the butcher?” 

“Yes,” she answered. “What do you 
want?” 

“You know well enough what we 
want. We are looking for the priests 
you keep here, who say Mass in defiance 
of Queen Elizabeth’s laws.” 

“Gentlemen, you may search all you 
will; but you will find no priests here.” 

“If they’re here, we'll find them, and 
it will go hard with you. The Queen’s 
Council has had its eyes on you for a 
long time.” 

In a room on the upper floor, Mr. 
Stapleton, a Catholic layman who had 
been engaged to teach the children of 
the neighborhood, was conducting his 
lessons, when he heard the knock upon 
the door. Quickly turning the lock, he 
hurried through a secret exit, and made 
his escape through a neighboring house. 

When the door was broken down, the 
excited searchers found only a huddle 
of frightened children. Two of these, 
Margaret’s younger son, William, and 
her daughter, Anne, for all their fear, 
defiantly faced the officers. It was plain 
that not much information would be got 
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from them. But in the corner, blubber- 
ing with terror, cowered a fourteen-year- 
old boy, not long over from Belgium. 

“This fellow looks like he might talk 
with a little persuasion,” said one of 
the men. 

Seizing the lad by the collar, they 
dragged him to the middle of the room, 
stripped off his clothes, and threatened 
to flog him unless he would tell all they 
wanted to know. 

“Don’t hit me!” he wailed. “T’ll tell 
you anything.” 

“‘Where are the priests?” 

“There aren’t any here now; but I'll 
show you where they hide.” 

Still sniffling with fear, he led them 
to the “‘priest’s hole”. There was no one 
there; but, with a shout of triumph, one 
of the officers dragged out a box con- 
taining vestments, chalices, and other 
articles for Mass. 

“This will be enough to hang Mistress 
Clitherow,’”’ he commented. 

Returning below, the officers led Mar- 
garet and her servants off to jail, while 
the children were placed in custody as 
witnesses. 

e 

The events of this fateful day in 1586 
had long been in preparation. When 
Elizabeth, daughter of Henry VIII, as- 
cended the throne of England in 1558, 
she launched a bitter persecution against 
Catholics. Most of the English people 
at that time still adhered to the an- 
cient faith. They did not in the be- 
ginning take the persecution very ser- 
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iously. Already in thirty years, they 
had seen three attempts of the govern- 
ment to change the religion of the coun- 
try. This one, they expected, would soon 
pass, like the others. 

However, as the years went on, it 
became more and more evident that 
this persecution was no passing thing. 
The laws against attending Mass and 
harboring priests became continually 
more severe; the fines for refusing to 
attend Protestant services were made 
heavier; the system of espionage was 
extended, until a man could no longer 
trust even his own household. The ex- 
ecution of priests, and especially of the 
Earl of Northumberland, brought home 
to Catholics the fact that the faith 
could not be kept without martyrdom. 

Many weakened, and conformed to 
the new laws, among them the father 
and husband of Margaret Clitherow. 
She herself had been brought up from 
childhood in a conformist atmosphere. 
But at the age of twenty-one, she re- 
turned to the Catholic faith, and after 
that never wavered, even in the face of 
a barbarous death. 

We are so accustomed to thinking of 
the saints and martyrs as living on a 
completely supernatural plane, that we 
are apt to forget that they had ties of 
blood and affection just like our own. 
Margaret Clitherow, as is clear from 
every detail of her life, was a very 
human person. She loved her husband 
and children dearly, as she said, “next 
to God in all this world.” An admirable 
housewife, she ran her home, raised her 
children, directed her servants, and help- 
ed with her husband’s business in a very 
efficient and practical way. Besides 
this, as all her biographers note, she 
was a merry and fun-loving woman, with 
a zest for life and a contentment with 
her lot above the ordinary. 

Nevertheless, she possessed a very 
firm and positive character. Once she 


had become convinced of the truth of 
the Catholic position and the wrongness 
of conformity to the Queen’s laws on 
religion, neither human affection, temp- 
oral interest, imprisonment, nor death 
could change her. 

Her house was a center of refuge in 
the north-country for the priests who, at 
peril of their lives, came to minister to 
the faithful of England. Whenever pos- 
sible, Margaret and her children would 
gather with their Catholic neighbors in 
the early morning to attend Mass and 
receive Holy Communion. In all these 
perilous proceedings she had no help 
from her husband. John Clitherow, al- 
though he was a Catholic by birth and 
sympathy, was not of the stuff of which 
martyrs are made. He preferred to take 
the safe and easy way of conformity 
to the law, although he shut his eyes 
to his wife’s doings, and even paid her 
fines for not attending the Protestant 
services, without too much grumbling. 

The men of York, even those who 
held official positions, were for the most 
part Catholics, or at least sympathetic to 
the cause of the old religion. Hence, 
Margaret was able to carry on in this 
way for years without too much inter- 
ference, although she did spend a certain 
amount of time in jail. However, the 
Queen’s Council had their eye upon her, 
and were only waiting for an opportun- 
ity to secure sufficient evidence against 
her. The crisis in her affairs came as a 
result of sending her oldest boy, Henry, 
abroad, contrary to the law, to be edu- 
cated in a Catholic school. The officials 
were very watchful in this matter, lest 
Catholic young men slip over to the 
Continent to enter the seminary at 
Douay. Having learned that the Cli- 
therow boy had not been seen for some 
time, the Council ordered his father to 
appear and give an account of his son. 
While he was at court, the officers were 
sent on the search which resulted in the 
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discovery of the articles for Mass, and 
the arrest of Margaret and her house- 
hold. 

e 

On March 14, 1586, in the thirty-third 
year of her life, Margaret was sum- 
moned before the judges and accused of 
“harboring and maintaining Jesuits and 
seminary priests, traitors to the Queen’s 
majesty and her laws, and of hearing 
Mass and such like.” To the question: 
“Guilty or not guilty?” she answered 
quietly: 

“T am not aware of any offense of 
which I should plead guilty.” 

“Ves,” broke in the judge, “you have 
received and sheltered Jesuits and 
priests, enemies of her Majesty.” 

Piercing through the sham accusation 
which identified the priesthood and 
treason, she replied: 

“I have never known or received any 
persons which are not the Queen’s 
friends. God forbid that I should.” 

The judge, brushing aside her answer, 
put the usual question: “How will you 
be tried?” 

The stock response would have been: 
“by the country”, that is, by a jury of 
her peers. However, Margaret upset the 
tranquillity of the court by answering: 

“Since I have done no wrong, I need 
no trial.” 

When the judge insisted that she 
could not escape in this way, she said: 

“If I must be tried, let it be by God 
and your consciences.” 

Margaret had a twofold purpose, as 
she later revealed, in refusing trial by 
jury. She did not wish her children to 
be called as witnesses against her, and 
she was reluctant to place the burden of 
her condemnation, which was certain 
unless she denied her faith, upon the 
consciences of the twelve men who 
would make up the jury. It was bad 
enough for the judge to be guilty of her 
death. 


However, her refusal to plead brought 
with it a consequence of which she was 
not then aware. According to the cruel 
law in force at the time, an accused 
person who refused trial, or a witness 
who would not testify, was sentenced to 
the “peine forte et dure’. This consisted 
of laying the individual on the stone 
floor of a cell with a door over him, upon 
which weights were piled until the victim 
was crushed to death. When this was 
explained to her, she firmly answered: 

“God’s Will be done. I think I may 
suffer any manner of death for this good 
cause.” 

Unwilling to proceed at once to sen- 
tence without pretence of trial, and 
thinking that her mind might be changed 
by persuasion, the judge put off the case 
until the following day. 

Next morning, as court was resumed, 
the judges again tried to get her to 
consent to the calling of a jury. But 
Margaret stood firm. “I see no reason 
why I should do so,” she said. “My 
cause I refer only to God and to your 
consciences.” 

Not understanding her desire to pro- 
tect her children, even though it meant a 
more painful death for herself, the court 
again pleaded with her to relent, even 
accusing her of suicide. But she was not 
deceived. She knew that nothing would 
save her life except the abjuration of her 
faith. 

At length, weary of expostulation, the 
judge pronounced the horrible sentence: 

“You are to be taken from whence you 
came, and there be stripped, laid on the 
ground, and as much weight placed upon 
you as you are able to bear. So you must 
continue for three days without food or 
drink, except a little bread and water, 
and on the third day be pressed to death, 
your hands and feet tied to posts, and a 
sharp stone under your back.” 

This was the ancient formulation of 
the sentence. Actually, in Elizabeth’s 
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time, the execution was carried out with- 
out the three days wait. 

Unruffled in her serenity, Margaret 
answered: “If this judgment be accord- 
ing to your conscience, I pray God to 
send you a better judgment before Him.” 
Then, raising her eyes to heaven, she 
declared: “God be thanked. All that 
He sends me will be welcome. I have 
deserved death for my sins; but not for 
anything in this accusation.” With arms 
pinioned behind her, she was led smiling 
from the court. 

The ten days before the execution she 
spent in prayer and preparation for 
death. Her bonnet was sent to her hus- 
band in sign of her loving subjection to 
him in all things save her duty to God. 
To her daughter she left her shoes and 
stockings that she might remember al- 
ways to walk in the path her mother 
had pointed out to her. 

One detail of the sentence troubled 
Margaret. The judge had said that she 
was to be stripped of her clothes. To 
protect her modesty, she set about mak- 
ing a long linen garment, opening down 
the back, which she hoped to be al- 
lowed to wear. Mindful of every detail, 
she even sewed strips of tape to the 
sleeves for binding her hands to the 
stakes. 

During the night before her death, 
Margaret went through her Gethsemane. 
She was glad, indeed, to die for Christ; 
but, as she said pathetically, “the flesh 
is frail”. A woman who shared her cell 
saw her rise during the night, take off 
her clothes, and put on the long robe in 
which she was to die. For several hours, 
she knelt thus in prayer, steeling herself 
for the ordeal to come. Finally, she went 
over to the hearth and lay down upon 
the stones, rehearsing every detail of her 
death that nothing might take her by 
surprise. 

Next day, which was Good Friday, 
the fear and sadness of soul had passed. 


Margaret was her own bright self again. 
Even to the last she preserved her deli- 
cate anxiety about the consciences of 
others. For when a friend offered to 
bribe the executioners to pile the weights 
quickly upon her that she might not 
suffer long, she replied: 

“God forbid that I should bribe any- 
one to be guilty of my death and blood.” 

When the sheriffs came early in the 
morning, she was ready. Steadfastly, she 
walked barefoot the short way to the 
little house on the bridge where she was 
to die. On the way, she stopped to give 
the few coins in her possession to the 
poor. When one of the men tried to 
hurry her along, she said: 

“Good Master Sheriff, let me give my 
poor alms before I go. For my time is 
short.” 

Arrived at the toll-booth, she knelt 
and prayed: for the Church, the Pope, 
all Christian princes, and even for Queen 
Elizabeth. “For,” she said, “I wish as 
much good to her soul as to my own.” 

To the sheriff’s demand that she con- 
fess that she died for treason, her reply 
came loud and clear: 

“No, Mr. Sheriff, I die for the love of 
my Lord Jesus.” 

The long robe was draped around her, 
and she was laid on the stone floor, with 
a sharp stone, the size of a man’s hand, 
under her back. Then the door was 
placed upon her, and her hands were 
bound to the stakes. Four hired men 
began to lay the heavy weights upon the 
door. As she felt the first of them, she 
cried out: 

“Jesus, Jesus, Jesus, have mercy upon 
me!” 

No further sound was heard, except 
the clash of the weights as they were 
piled upon her, to the total of seven or 
eight hundred pounds. Slowly, a trickle 
of blood began to flow from beneath the 
door, until it formed a red pool upon the 
stone. 
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Within fifteen minutes the agony was_ of the toll-bridge at York gave silent 
over. Margaret Clitherow’s soul had witness to the greatness of the spirit that 
gone to the arms of Christ, while her had fled. 
crushed and broken body upon the floor 


Spare the Critter 


An anti-vivisectionist is a member of a vociferous group which is unalter- 
ably opposed to medical experimentation on animals. Needless cruelty to 
animals is of course always wrong, but just as it is not wrong to make use 
of animals for food, so also they can be used to advance the knowledge of° 
how to cure human ills. 

The following ironic pledge, issued by the California Medical Association, 
indicates how illogical is the stand taken by the opponents of such experi- 
mentation. It is suggested that the pledge be signed by all anti-vivisectionists: 

1. I shall examine with extreme suspicion all medical knowledge. 

. If I or my children become diabetic, I shall not use insulin. 

. If I am afflicted with pernicious anemia, I shall not use liver extract. 
. I shall never accept a blood transfusion. 

. Vitamins will be as poison to me. 

6. I shall use no drugs which have first been tested on animals for strength 
and purity. 

7. If any operation is necessary, I shall repudiate anesthesia. 

8. These operations shall be anathema to me and mine: a) on the heart 
and its valves; b) on the lungs; c) on the blood vessels, d) on the brain; 
e) on the stomach and intestines; f) on the ovaries and womb. 

9. If my child is afflicted with rickets, I shall look away with pain. 

10. I shall not allow my children to be immunized against diphtheria, but 
shall allow them to strangle with this disease. 

11. I shall avoid sulfa drugs and penicillin as I would the plague. 

12. I shall make out my will immediately. 


om WN 


What The Neighbors Think 


From the Western Catholic comes the story of a man who fell behind 
in the payments on his new car. Naturally, he received a steady stream of 
letters from the finance company, each more insistent than the last, and 
culminating in the veiled threat: “What would your neighbors think if we 
came and repossessed your car?” 

Back came the answer, which so far the finance company has been 
unable to cap: 

“Dear Sirs: I took the matter up with the neighbors, and they all think 
it would be a very lousy trick. Sincerely yours.” 
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Character Test (82) 


” L. M. Merrstl 


On Irritability 


Irritability is the flaw of character whereby people permit themselves to 
be unpleasant, curt and ill-mannered with others for no other reason than that 
they do not happen to be feeling just right. It differs from outbursts of anger 
in that the latter are usually a reaction to some real or fancied injury that 
has been inflicted by another. Irritability, on the other hand, may manifest 
itself when nothing has been said or done that could possibly be construed 
into an offense, When a weak character is in an irritable mood, it is impossible 
to say anything to him that will not occasion grumbling and unkindness. 


There is no one who has not experienced the irritability of others, and 
every such experience should make one more determined not to permit it to 
appear in one’s own conduct. An irritable husband has something mean to 
say to his wife when she merely asks him an innocent question about the state 
of his business. An irritable employer will speak sharply to his employees, 
even though, at the moment, their work is being done perfectly. An irritable 
mother will suddenly begin to rant at her children for some innocent action 
that cannot possibly be deserving of reprimand. The slang word for this 
fault is “ornery”; you just can’t please “ornery” people. 


Irritable people make many specious excuses for their weakness. Some 
say that it is due to their nerves, which are in bad shape. Others attribute it 
to high blood pressure, or low blood pressure, cr insomnia, or indigestion. Still 
others say that their unpleasantness with those around them is due to the 


fact that they have so many worries and responsibilities that they cannot be 
expected to consider the feelings of others. 


All such excuses are more in the nature of subterfuges. Irritability signifies 
a lack of self-control, inability to subject one’s feelings to the demands of 
charity, woeful immaturity of character. It is not so much frayed nerves that 
causes irritability; it is the irritability that causes frayed nerves. One who is 
subject to being cross and unpleasant with others for no visible reason, needs 
to come face to face with the fact that he is thinking too much of himself. 


He is like a child who has not yet learned that his feelings are not the most 
important thing in the world. 
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About Lent 


Is it because life has become too hard, or because human nature has 
become too soft, that Lenten penances are appalling to many? Figure 


it out for yourself. 


E. F. Miller 


TOO MANY Catholics shudder at the 
thought of approaching Lent. Forty 
days without meat and with meals cut 
down to a minimum is like entering jail 
for forty days or being sent off to a des- 
ert island in exile. One would almost 
imagine that the Church were institut- 
ing a persecution calculated not only 
to take all the joy out of life but also 
to bring sharp and long drawn out 
pain upon the various organs of man 
that find their satisfaction in the con- 
sumption and digestion of food. 

It is the fear of Lent that generally 
is most responsible for the pangs that 
people feel as Ash Wednesday comes 
upon them. More than that, it is the 
idea of giving up their liberty to eat 
when and what they please out of a 
spiritual motive that makes those who 
have reached the age of twenty-one feel 
that the law is almost impossible to 
keep. When they are called upon to 
fast and abstain out of some merely 
natural motive, their moaning is much 
less audible. 

Some time ago Cornelia Otis Skinner, 
the actress, wrote a book, a history of 
her life. One chapter of that book was 
devoted to an experience she had at 
the hands of one of those beauty experts 
whose jeb it was to slim the figure, to 
make shapely the form, to put divinity 
into physical femininity. She talked 
about being led inte the chamber of 
horrors where strong and willing (as 
well as muscular) viragoes rolled up 
their sleeves and went at her as though 
she were a victim in a concentration 


camp. 

They pummeled and pounded her as 
they might a batch of dough. They 
sweated and steamed her as they might 
meat in an oven. They suspended her 
in midair by the feet, and then letting 
her down, kneaded her on a barrel until 
she was completely exhausted. Then 
they led her to another room where in- 
stead of giving her a steak, which she 
thought was deserved, they placed be- 
fore her a salad of lettuce and a piece 
of black bread and told her that such 
was her meal, and that she was lucky to 
get that much. Furthermore, they said 
that such would have to be her diet 
indefinitely. 

Miss Skinner accepted the inhuman 
treatment at the hands of her massagers 
with cheerfulness and resignation. The 
whole account of her suffering was writ- 
ten in the form of a joke. You laugh 
as you read it. She thought that it was 
quite funny to be told that she should 
eat only lettuce and black bread for 
many months. There was no question 
of her going to an authority of some 
kind and seeking a dispensation from 
the fast and abstinence imposed upon 
her. 

As it happened to Miss Skinner, so 
it is happening every day to many of the 
movie stars in Hollywood. How do they 
keep slim and shapely even when they 
reach the age which almost always 
brings with it extra poundage that is 
unneeded and unwanted? By not tak- 
ing any breakfast; by cutting down on 
the quantity of food; by abstaining 
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from candy, cake and the innumerable 
other good creations of cooks that flat- 
ter the taste buds but increase the cir- 
cumference. These people may be living 
in adultery. They may have no time 
for God or religion. They may be in 
ill health that calls for more nourish- 
ment. Still, nothing in the world causes 
them to break their fast and abstinence. 
It seems to be easy for them because 
they are doing it out of a natural motive. 
They want to be famous. They cannot 
be famous unless their figure makes up 
just the right measurements. So they 
go without food. Ask them to do the 
same (if they are Catholics) out of a 
spiritual motive, and they are horrified. 
They say that their health cannot stand 
it, that their work will not allow it. 
And off they go to the priest to seek a 
dispensation. 

Miss Skinner and the movie stars and 
starlets are not the only ones who act 
like this. Turkish baths, diet kitchens 
and all the rest of the paraphernalia 
calculated to make people suffer for 
reasons that will win them no reward 
in eternity dot the land. And they are 
patronized by millions; otherwise they 
would very soon go out of business. 
Yet, there is a constant cry from people 
to simplify, indeed to take away en- 
tirely, the rules of fast and abstinence 
that have been followed by the world 
of Christianity for ages. The saints are 
asked to turn over their asceticism to 
the pagans. Lent for the first time in 
two thousand years is to be lost. 

The word Lent had its origin in the 
ancient Teutonic language, was taken 
over by the Anglo Saxons around the 
time of King Edward the Confessor 
(d. 1066), and in the beginning meant 
that period of time in the year which 
is covered by what we now call Spring. 
Due to the fact that the Catholic Church 
was quite universal in the Western 
world in those times, and that the forty 
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days preceding Easter coincided fairly 
well with Spring, Lent began to receive 
the narrower meaning of these same 
forty days when people were supposed 
to follow Christ into the desert and 
fast with Him in order to be worthy 
of the resurrection on Easter Sunday. 

Many scholars hold that the practice 
of observing forty days of penance, or 
Lent, came from the Apostles. One man 
who lived in the fifth century, St. Leo 
by name, exhorted the people “to fulfill 
with their fasts the Apostolic institution 
of the forty days.” You can find this 
quotation if you care to look up the 
writings of this man in the collected 
works of the ancient Fathers of the 
Church. Abbe Minge, a Frenchman, is 
the compiler and editor of the collection. 

Other scholars do not agree. While 
all of them admit that from the very 
time of Christ there was some kind of 
fasting and abstaining before Easter 
each year, still there was no set custom 
as to how long or how rigorous this 
period was to be. More than one an- 
cient writer complained that people fast- 
ed all the way from forty hours to forty 
weeks, and a number, hardly at all. It 
seems that the Church laid down the 
principle that fasting was salutary and 
necessary, and then more or less left 
it up to the individual or to the bishop 
of the diocese to decide on just how 
much was to be practiced and how long 
it was to last. However, apart from the 
Lenten observance, everybody agrees 
that Friday of each week during the 
whole year was always kept as a day of 
penance, just as Sunday was always kept 
as a day of feasting and rejoicing. The 
one commemorated the crucifixion and 
the other the resurrection. 

As to what the fast consisted in, 
there was great divergence of practice 
here too. The historian Socrates (d. 433) 
said that “some abstain from every sort 
of creature that has life, while others of 
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all the living creatures eat of fish only. 
Others eat birds as well as fish, because, 
according to the Mosaic account of crea- 
tion, they too sprang from the water; 
others abstain from fruit covered with 
a hard shell and from eggs. Some eat 
dry bread only, others not even that; 
others again when they have fasted to 
the ninth hour (three o’clock) partake 
of various kinds of food.” 

It was natural that there should be 
rigorists amongst the early Christians, 
who held that Lent was properly ob- 
served only through an almost entire 
giving up of food and drink, that is, 
nearly to the point of starvation. These 
persons would pass more than twenty 
four hours at a time without any kind 
of food; others settled for just one meal 
a day, in the evening and without meat 
or wine. During Holy Week they would 
take nothing but dry food—bread, salt 
and vegetables. The general practice 
was to abstain from meat and eggs. 
Thus came the custom of the Easter egg, 
or of having hard-boiled, brightly-color- 
ed eggs scattered around the house on 
Easter Sunday, and of making a party 
out of finding these eggs. After going 
without eggs for forty days, the people 
were so glad to get them again that 
they couldn’t refrain from painting them 
all the colors of the rainbow and boiling 
them until they were hard so that they 
would be in readiness for eating at all 
hours of the day or night. Exceptions 
were made in favor of butter in the 
early middle ages if the one receiving 
the dispensation gave a small alms to 
some worthy cause. Several churches 
are said to have been partially built by 
the proceeds of such exemptions. One 
of the steeples of the famous Rouen 
cathedral was for this reason formerly 
known as the “butter tower”. In the 
late middle ages the Church decided that 
the eating of eggs and fish did not break 
the abstinence. Abstinence came to mean 
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merely the keeping away from meat. 
Nowadays even meat is allowed at one 
meal on the Mondays, Tuesdays, Thurs- 
days and Saturdays of Lent, and at all 
the meals on the Sundays of Lent. 

In fact, the whole law is so changed 
in these modern times that one would 
hardly recognize it as the law that was 
kept amongst the people of the Church 
of the middle ages. Is the relaxation 
that has come in due to the fact that 
the men and women of modern times 
are not so healthy and strong as their 
brothers and sisters of a thousand years 
ago? That they cannot stand to go 
without food for so long a time as 
these others without collapsing and be- 
ing rendered unfit to do their daily 
work? 

That should not be, for according to 
a common opinion amongst the non- 
believing intellectuals of the world, the 
human race is advancing instead of re- 
trograding. Materialistic evolution has 
supposedly proved that the trend is up- 
wards and not downwards. We are told 
to look for the day when men will be 
perfect, when imperfect man will be- 
come superman. That day is supposed 
to be not far off. Science is gradually 
conquering the forces that make men 
sick and weak and subject to the calam- 
ity of death. 

If such pronouncements are to be 
believed, then there is little excuse for 
the inhabitants of the twentieth century 
refusing to accept a program of rigorous 
fasting and abstaining that was accepted 
by all the inhabitants of the thirteenth 
century. There should be more fasting 
and abstaining now instead of less. 
Science has had a thousand and more 
years to tinker with man and make him 
strong. The trouble is, such pronounce- 
ments cannot be believed. They are ob- 
viously untrue. There never will be a 
superman here on earth. Original sin 
has taken care of that. There may be 
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less disease; but there will never be no 
disease. 

It is more reasonable to believe that 
fasting and abstaining have been made 
easier by the Church because of the type 
of life people live in these modern days. 
Factory work, slum-living, lack of 
healthful recreation, have made men 
incapable of bearing the burden of rigor- 
ous penance. The Church, recognizing 
this, has dulled some of the sharp points 
of the law. To a man of even indifferent 
health, the most stringent demands of 
the current law are not outside his reach. 
He can live up to them if he will. 

What is important is the realization 
that observing the law will help health 
more than it will hurt it. It is a well 
known axiom that Americans eat too 
much. Particularly, they eat too much 
meat. The Trappists and Carmelites 
never eat meat or even dairy products. 
They are strict vegetarians. Their fast- 
ing is severe too. During certain seasons 


of the year they never break their fast 
until noon. And they don’t loll in bed 
until that hour either. They are up 
with the sun. Yet, generally, they live 
to a ripe old age. And I think it a safe 
statement to make that they suffer less 
sickness than their fellow Americans who 
eat according to their eyes and not ac- 
cording to their needs. 

Most important of all is the consider- 
ation that fasting and abstaining will 
win merit for heaven. There are few 
here on earth who have not stored up 
for themselves punishment which they 
will suffer as a result of their sins. They 
can take care of that punishment either 
in this life or in the next. In the next 
it will be Purgatory, a rough and awful 
place even at the best. In this life it 
can be taken care of through a religious 
and conscientious observance of Lent. 
All who know anything about it say 
that this latter is a thousand times 
easier than the former. 


Modern Paradox 


Miss Inez Nast 
Could never fast 
The laws of Lent 
She badly bent 


* 


* 


Until, cruel fate! 
She got overweight. 


In great distress 


She ate less and less. 


Her vanity stirred, 
She ate like a bird. 


* 


* 


But of course Miss Nast 


Could never fast. 


LGM 





What They Think 
About Catholics 


Most non-Catholics who profess a hatred of the Catholic Church, 
do not really hate the Catholic Church. They hate what they imagine 
the Catholic Church to be. We may add: if what they imagine the 
Catholic Church to be were true, there would be no Catholics, because 
everybody would hate the Catholic Church. 


D. J. Corrigan 


AN OLD FARMER, passing through 
his orchard, once made this observation: 
“T can always tell my best apple tree by 
the number of sticks and stones the 
boys have thrown at it.” 

Similarly it may be said: “The true 
religion can be known by the number 
and the quality of the calumnies that 
have been hurled against it.” 

If the Catholic Church were actually 
guilty of all the slanderous and often 
foolish accusations that have been flood- 
ing the world for the past 400 years, it 
is safe to say that it would long since 
have lost all its members and been out- 
lawed in every nation of the world. One 
of the mysteries of the world’s history 
is the torrent of smoldering hatred, 
ribald ridicule and even blasphemous 
calumny that continues to be levelled 
against the Church that has 400,000,000 
members in every part of the globe, and 
that receives tens of thousands of con- 
verts into its ranks every year. No doubt 
this is the fulfillment of Our Lord’s own 
words: “If they persecute me, they will 
persecute you.” (John, 15/20) 

However, it is good for Catholics to 
know something of what is said against 
them and their Church by ignorant or 
prejudiced outsiders. For one thing, it 
will make the truth shine more resplend- 
ently before them. For another thing, it 


will make them more tolerant of those 
whose prejudice is based on such mon- 
strous ignorance. And it will show them 
what kind of opposition has to be over- 
come in the hearts of others before they 
can be brought to share the eternal 
comfort and security that is provided by 
the Catholic religion. 

The following selections have been, 
taken from widely circulated Protestant 
tracts, leaflets, etc., and also from un- 
favorable letters, written in response to 
the national advertisements circulated 
widely by the Knights of Columbus in 
the United States and Canada. The 
letters were sent to the Religious In- 
formation Bureau of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, an address given on the advertise- 
ments. The advertisements have been 
short and simple explanations of Catholic 
belief and practice placed from time to 
time in eight American magazines: Lib- 
erty, Household, Colliers, Pathfinder, 
American Weekly, Parade, This Week 
and Grit; and in four Canadian periodi- 
cals: Montreal Standard, Star Weekly, 
New Liberty, and Maclean’s Magazine. 
In addition, local councils of the Knights 
of Columbus have been publishing such 
advertisements in numerous newspapers 
throughout the nation for several years. 
During 1948 they spent $150,000 to 
spread Catholic truth by means of ad- 
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vertising, while in 1949, because of the 
huge response to the campaign, they 
boosted the total spent to more than 
$350,000. 

By December, 1949, Father Lester 
Fallon, C.M., director of the Religious 
Information Bureau at 4422 Lindell 
Blvd., St. Louis, Mo., was receiving, as 
a result of the advertisements, about 
1127 requests a day for further infor- 
mation. Altogether more than 391, 069 
inquiries had come in, and 27,285 per- 
sons had been given instructions in the 
Catholic religion by mail. 

“Thank God,” remarked Father Fal- 
lon recently, “the vast majority of the 
replies to the advertisements have been 
favorable. In fact, it is comparatively 
few that are the opposite. Each time we 
start a new series of ads, we can expect 
a batch of critical, offensive and preju- 
diced replies. The peculiar thing is that, 
though these letters come from all parts 
of the United States and Canada, they 
are all very similar in content and style; 
they are filled with the same old false- 
hoods about the Church, very often in 
identical language. The explanation is 
that they are to a large extent copied 
from the same Protestant tracts that are 
making the rounds, mostly with the 
same canards about the Church that 
were current a hundred years ago.” 

Protestant attacks on the Catholic 
Church today may be divided into two 
classes: those intended for the educated 
and the elite, and those directed to the 
ordinary people of hamlet and town and 
rural areas. However, the same catch- 
phrases appear in both types; it is only 
the mode of expression that changes. 

Propaganda directed toward more edu- 
cated people usually follows the line 
that the Catholic Church is totalitarian 
in doctrine and practice, and that its 
whole aim is to grasp political power, to 
which end it is almost always main- 
tained that it seeks a union of church 


and state. Aside from the odious con- 
notation of the word “totalitarian’’, 
Protestant propagandists entirely ignore 
the question of whether Christ estab- 
lished an authority within His Church, 
which would speak and rule in His 
name. Since Protestant sects have no 
authority and will stand for none, they 
cannot abide the fact that there is au- 
thority in the Catholic Church, and in 
order to discredit it, they call it tyran- 
nical or totalitarian. 

An example of this is a pronounce- 
ment of the World Council of Churches 
(Protestant) in 1949 on the subject of 
“Catholicism”: 


“When threatened by autocratic or ty- 
rannical power, Protestants will therefore 
take their stand according to the dictates 
of conscience, and will protest against any 
earthly coercion, political or ecclesiastical, 
that assumes the prerogatives of God and 
attempts to prescribe to the individual 
conscience. We thank God for all brothers 
of the faith everywhere who by their 
supreme loyalty to God and in His strength 
are bearing witness against totalitarianism.” 


Note how this quotation assumes that 
the mere presence of authority in the 
Catholic Church represents “autocratic 
or tyrannical power.” It is an easy step 
for such fuzzy propagandists against the 
Catholic Church to link up Catholics 
with Communists as enemies of freedom 
in the minds of the American people, and 
this has become an increasingly popular 
mode of attack. Thus, on December 8, 
1949, the Detroit News quoted Method- 
ist Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, whose 
own name has frequently graced the 
rolls of Communist front organizations, 
as saying: 


“The Roman Catholic Church does not 
believe in religious liberty as we understand 
it. The Communist Party does not believe 
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in civil liberty as we understand it. When 
the Roman Catholic Church or the Com- 
munist Party seeks to deny us either 
religious or civil liberty, our freedom is 
involved and it is not a part of tolerance 
to submit to such denials until at last 
our freedom passes.” 


There is no logic in this charge, but 
it makes a good “smear”, because the 
Communist movement happens to be in 
such bad repute at the present time. 

The other type of prejudiced attack 
against the Catholic Church comes from 
men who have little real education and 
who make no pretense at any intellectual 
analysis, and it is directed to people who 
can be swayed by emotional outbursts 
and invitations to hatred. At times this 
sort of thing is so shockingly raw that 
one wonders whether it does not come 
from unbalanced minds. Here is an ex- 
ample from the Griggs County Sentinel- 
Courier, (February 17, 1949) of Coopers- 
town, North Dakota, in the form of a 
paid advertisement by a Protestant 
minister: 


America is a fine country. We appreciate 
it for its freedoms of speech, thought, press 
and religion. Yet all that America stands 
for has been a thorn in the papal heel. 
Every Pope from Gregory XVI to the 
present Pope have condemned these free- 
doms and the separation of church and 
State... 

Yet the Catholic Church must now have 
its own army in the U. S. They have 
set up their own officer candidate school 
to train men who will go back to each 
state and train other Catholic men. Quot- 
ing from the Converted Catholic for No- 
vember, 1948: “Are we going to have a 
separate Catholic army in the U. S.? 
Already as you pass the playgrounds of 
Catholic parochial schools, you will see 
boys from 8 and 9 years old onwards 
drilling and marching up and down with 
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dummy rifles—all under the guise of re- 
ligion and following instructions from their 
Commander-in-Chief in Rome.” 

We still remember the youth armies of 
Mussolini and Hitler and what they be- 
came: why must a church based on Christ- 
ian principles raise its own army????? 

C. M. Rasmussen, Pastor 


Not quite so naive as the above, but 
full of fire against Catholics, is the fol- 
lowing advertisement that was placed in 
a Grand Rapids, Michigan, paper by 
the Baptists. Its title was “What old- 
fashioned Baptists Believe’’: 


WE DO NOT BELIEVE IN OBSERV- 
ING LENT. “But there are thousands of 
Catholics and Protestants who religiously 
observe Lent.” The World Book Ency- 
clopedia says, p. 4372: “Lent is a season 
when Christians fast, pray, go to church 
and stay away from amusements.” We 
quote this source because there is NO- 
THING in the Bible about observing Lent. 

Do YOU observe Lent? Why? Who 
told you to? What earthly good or sense 
is there in your denying yourself cigars 
or candy or shows or dances or in “step- 
ping up” your church attendance? A front 
seat in heaven? More merit to keep you 
out of hell? Do you think God will be 
more willing to forgive your sins if you 
have ashes smeared on your forehead on 
Ash Wednesday and play “goody-goody” 
40 days before Easter? What kind of a 
God do you think He is anyway? 

Peter tells us that we should live for 
Christ, and serve Christ and study the 
word of Christ, not 40 days, but 365 days 
out of the year. Every day is Lent for 
the true, born-again Christian. READ 
YOUR BIBLE AND STOP SWALLOW- 
ING WHOLE WHAT MEN HAVE TO 
SAY. 

Wealthy Street Baptist Church. 


The following letter, addressed to the 









Knights of Columbus, bears the mark 
of a sincere but misguided old lady. One 
can imagine her as unshakably con- 
vinced of the terrible things she has to 
say: 


Dear Sirs: 

I read in the paper about the Bible 
how it was Catholic and when I think of 
your great mockery in worshipping idols 
and bowing down to stone statues. Fool- 
ish creatures that you are to ask a common 
man you call Father to forgive sins when 
the only one who can forgive sins is the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Your church is just 
a money making racket. A Catholic told 
me this is true and that some of the 
priests are the worst whoremongers and 
drunkards and just after the nuns all 
the time. These priests . . . will have to 
stand before God and give an account 
for keeping the people blind. The parts 
of the Bible that the Catholic Church 
took out was all about worshipping idols. 
Why don’t you wake up before it is too 
late. Those prayers for the dead—you 
might save your tongues for when a 
person dies all the priests and popes on 
earth can’t do one bit of good. The Bible 
says so and every word of it is true. I 
could write a book about them, your 
priests. A friend told me all about them. 
Bye bye— 

Lord Bless you. 


This dear old lady’s letter was ac- 
companied by a number of tracts that 
make it clear how her hatred has been 
developed. To quote some of the milder 
passages (much of the material is un- 
quotable) from one emanating from the 
Mizpah Full Gospel Church, Chicago, 
entitled “Jesus or Image, Which?”: 
“Anyone who has to have an image as a 
reminder has fallen into sin. Images in 
the home will bring a curse instead of 
protection and images in a church are an 
abomination to God.” “The idolatrous 
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worship of a god made out of flour and 
water and calling it the real flesh of 
Jesus is filthy teaching and should never 
be believed by intelligent Christians.” 
Later: “A true communion is to eat 
and drink in remembrance of his body 
broken and his blood shed for us. Jesus 
did not give the bread to his disciples 
and then drink of the cup himself but 
he gave the cup to them also. An 
idolatrous divided communion is con- 
trary to the instructions of the Master 
himself.” 

Tract No. 30 (1946) from Toledo, 
Ohio, used flaming verse to work up the 
dear old lady’s sympathy for the nuns. 
It is entitled “The Black Nunnery Ex- 
posure”: 


Catholicism; Thou proud and haughty 
beast ! 

How long wilt thou on bleeding victims 
feast ? 
Thy blackened trail of midnight years 
Is crimson soaked with blood and tears, 
Thy priest—thy tool—with purple stole, 
Enchains the sense and damns the soul. 

Great God, when will the Protestants awake 


To kill this cursed, crawling Roman snake? 

Thy hell-born creed has long the Christ 
withstood, 

Thy lust-cut robes are dyed in martyr’s 
blood. 
Before thy gates are piles of bones. 
Within are sighs and muffled groans. 
Both priest and nun—thy fallen tools— 
Make victims of thy cursed schools. 

Thy system, void of conscience, truth and 
heart 

Is unexcelled in depth and cunning art. 

Etc., etc. 


It is pretty bad verse, but the mean- 
ing is clear. Still worse as verse, but 
filled with sarcastic hatred, (it must be 
remembered that these outbursts are 
published and tens of thousands of 
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copies scattered over the land) is the 
following, entitled ““Rome’s Holy Hum- 
buggery”: 


Holy days and holy candles, holy this and 
holy that, 

A holy mother Mary and a holy “Pete” 
and “Pat”. 

A holy nun and holy priest, a holy or- 
phanage 

Where all the holy orphans stay of every 
holy age. 

A font of holy water and a sprig of holy 

palm, 

A holy Hail-a-Mary and a holy vesper 

psalm ; 

A holy burning taper and a scapular of 

wool 

In their mystic secret hold a strange and 

holy pull. 

Etc., etc. 


Those are two of the milder stanzas 
of a long effusion that becomes more 
blasphemous and calumnious as it goes 
on. Another interesting specimen, the 
printing of which keeps Protestant 
presses rolling because so many Protest- 
ants keep peddling copies, is entitled: 
“Reward of $50,000 to Roman Catho- 
lics”. It is a reprint from the Church- 
man’s Magazine, London, and urges its 
readers: “Interest your friends in it. 
Tracts are free, as the Lord supplies the 
means.” It is based on two false assump- 
tions, both of which have been handed 
down through many Protestant genera- 
tions, viz., that the Bible alone is the 
complete source of Christian beliefs, and 
that most Catholic beliefs and practices 
are without a trace of foundation in the 
Bible. Here are some of the monetary 
offers made in the name of religion, with 
our comment in Italics: 


1. FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS RE- 
WARD to any Roman Catholic who shall 
produce one text of Holy Scripture prov- 


ing that we ought to pray to the Virgin 
Mary. (We'll take the five thousand on 
the basis of the text “Hail, full of grace,” 
spoken to Mary by the Archangel Gabriel.) 

3. FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS RE- 
WARD to any Roman Catholic who shall 
produce a text to prove that St. Peter 
had no wife. (No Catholic ever doubted 
that Peter had a wife because the gospel 
speaks of his mother-in-law.) 

4. FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS RE- 
WARD to any Roman Catholic who shall 
produce a text to prove that priests should 
not marry. (We'll take another five thou- 
sand on the text of the unmarried St. Paul, 
who said “I would that you were all even 
as I,” with reference to marriage.) 

5. FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS RE- 
WARD to any Roman Catholic who shall 
produce a text from the inspired word to 
prove that we ought to pray to the dead 
or for the dead. (Catholics do not pray 
for the dead, but for the living souls who 
are suffering in purgatory; nor to the 
dead, but to the living souls who are near 
God in heaven.) 

9. FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS RE- 
WARD to any Roman Catholic who shall 
produce a text to prove that the Church 
of Rome is the oldest church. (The New 
Testament of the Bible was not even 
written until after the death of Christ, 
and was not completed until about 100 
a. d. The Catholic Church is thus older 
than the Bible.) 


Another widely scattered leaflet pur- 
ports to tell when the Catholic Church 
changed and corrupted the pure doctrine 
of the Gospels. As a matter of fact, there 
are several versions of these so-called 
historical facts put out by different 
groups, which, besides mutually confus- 
ing doctrine with devotional practices 
and the natural law with disciplinary 
measures, blatantly contradict one an- 
other. One such, reprinted in 1946, is 
called “Roman Catholic Inventions”, 
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with the subtitle “Commandments of 
Men and Doctrines of Devils”. An hon- 
est non-Catholic historian would shudder 
at these falsifications of historical fact, 
even though he were not inclined toward 
the Catholic Church. Here are some of 
them: 


About 600 years after Christ Gregory I 
established worship in an unknown tongue: 
the Latin. (Even though this were true, 
which it isn’t, what would it matter?) 

The worship of Mary and of the saints 
began about 600 years after Christ. (There 
are several score of images of Mary and 
shrines of the martyrs in the catacombs 
which the Christians used before the year 
250. Any Protestant is free to visit them.) 

It was about 998 years after the apostles 
that Lent was imposed by the Roman 
Catholic Church. Lent and the obligatory 
fast on Fridays are commandments of 
men, not teachings of the Gospel. (Yes, the 
Catholic Church does impose penances as 
a positive law, but only to carry out the 
command of Christ that all must do pen- 
ance. The law of penance was in force 
long before 998.) 

The sacrifice of the Mass is a novelty 
and has been in existence only since the 
eleventh century. (Those who write such 
untruths must expect that their readers 
will never look at a history book.) 


There are many more such unfounded 
and unhistorical statements in the leaflet 
we have at hand. There is also another 
leaflet, put out in Dallas, Texas, that 
neatly lists a number of minor and 
major Catholic practices with a date for 
their origin. Some of these dates con- 
tradict the leaflet quoted above. Most of 
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them seem to have been pulled out of a 

hat, they bear so little relation to actual 

history. And the mixture of accidentals 

and essentials, of sacraments and mere 

gestures, is laughable. Here is a partial 

list: 

. Holy Water, 120, A. D. 

. Penance, 157, A. D. 

Latin Mass, 394, A. D. 

Extreme Unction, 588, A. D. 

Purgatory, 593, A. D. 

Kissing the Pope’s Toe, 709, A. D. 

. Transubstantiation, 1000, A. D. 

. Celibacy, 1015, A. D. 

Indulgences, 1192, A. D. 

. Auricular Confession, 1215, A. D. 

. Sprinkling water for baptism, 1311, A. D. 

Infallibility of the Pope doctrine, 1870, 
A. D. 

m. Jurisdiction over civil authorities, 728— 

1870, A. D. 


- ree erm em Af of 


Taken together, all these various in- 
struments of propaganda keep the un- 
educated Protestant in a state of constant 
ferment, fear and hatred of the Catholic 
Church. They are used by innumerable 
Protestant ministers who have little edu- 
cation but only a “call” to preach to 
people. They are used by school teachers 
in many rural and small town public 
schools. Catholics should therefore not 
be surprised that they are hated. On 
the contrary, they should pity the mis- 
guided people who hate them, and 
zealously strive, by their example and 
their influence, to make the truth known 
to those who need it so badly. 

(In next month’s Liguorian, a con- 
tinuation of this study of what Protest- 
ants think about Catholics will be pub- 
lished.) 


Same End 
The difference between a hair-dresser and sculptor is that while the hair- 
dresser curls up and dyes, the sculptor makes faces and busts. 
“No,” replied the priest, “I haven’t. But I never laid an egg either, and I am 


a better judge of an omelet than any hen in the state.” 
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For Wives and Husbands Only 


D. F. Miller 





On Answering Questions 


Problem: “How should parents answer a child who asks the question: 
‘What is the meaning of birth control?’ ” 


Solution: The way of answering this question should depend entirely on 
the age of the child and the knowledge of sex it has already received. For 
children under 12, who have shown no need of detailed instruction about sex 
previously in their lives, the question may be answered in a truthful but 
general way somewhat as follows: 

“Birth-control is a sin committed by parents when they deliberately and 
selfishly refuse to let God send them children.” This can be further explained 
as follows: “God made the state of marriage as a means for bringing children 
into the world and continuing the human race. Sometimes, God Himself sees 
fit not to send any children to a married couple, through no fault of their 
own; for that reason, you should never think or say that married people are 
committing the sin of birth-control because they do not happen to have 
children. But in other cases, God wants to send them children, and the 
husband and wife refuse to accept them. It is such people who are guilty of 
the sin that is called birth-control.” 

Such an explanation will usually be sufficient for a young, normal child, 
who as yet is in no way preoccupied with details about sex. If, in a rare case, 
further questions are asked by the very young, a parent may tell the child 
that all this will be explained in due time, and can so express this postponement 
that the child will feel honored with a great confidence rather than moved to 
unwholesome curiosity. 

For children in their teens, the above question can be one of the spon- 
taneous and God-given occasions for a valuable little instruction on marriage 
and its obligations. Few teen-agers, in these days of open discussions in 
magazines, newspapers, etc., are without some knowledge of the subject, but 
there are none who do not need to have their ideas corrected, amplified to a 
certain degree, and, above all, transformed into principles and convictions by 
their parents. Obviously, parents themselves need to be both well-informed and 
faithful to conjugal chastity to do a good job of handing on the right attitudes 
and convictions to their children. The spread and continuation of many of 
the sins against sex may be put down to the inability and unwillingness of 
parents to transmit the true ideals to their children. 
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_ Diary of a Sinner 


This sort of thing has gone on in the mind of a thousand sinners. 
See if there is not a little something of yourself in the picture. 


L. F. Hyland 


Oct. 30: 

FELT PANICKY all day. What I did 
last night has been sticking in my mind. 
I knew it was wrong. I felt pretty mean 
about it right after it was over. It was 
one of those things you see coming, and 
up to a certain point tell yourself you 
are not going to let it happen . . . Then 
suddenly you find yourself thinking 
how many people do such things with 
scarcely a qualm . . . and then you're 
a goner. But it was a sin. A mortal sin. 
The kind I used to hear them speak so 
often of as “a shameful sin”. No doubt 
about that term. I certainly felt the 
shame. Now I’m supposed to go to con- 
fession, tell it to the priest, get abso- 
lution, to have it forgiven, wiped out. 
That’s why I’ve felt panicky. I can’t 
do that . . . What right has any priest 
to know what I did? I’ll get over this 
uneasy feeling in a couple of days and 
then forget all about it... 


Oct. 31: 

Don’t seem to be getting away from 
that dirty feeling . . . Tried a dozen 
times to make an act of contrition, but 
always had to stop when I came to the 
words “I firmly resolve to confess my 
sins”. I couldn’t say that, and some- 
how it didn’t seem right if I stopped 
there. Wonder if I’m getting scrupulous? 
There must be hundreds of people like 
me, who commit sins and can’t bring 
themselves to confess them, but who 
don’t worry about it very much. That’s 
it. I must be scrupulous. Let’s see. What 
did that old priest say that scrupulosity 
was? Oh, yes. It means seeing sins 


where there are no sins, or seeing mortal 
sins on your soul when there are only 
venial sins. But that’s not me. I did 
commit a sin. I knew it was a sin. I 
knew it was a serious sin. I did it delib- 
terately. Well, scrupulous or not, I’m 
not going to confess it. That’s a little 
too much to ask of any man... I'll get 
out of this some way ... 


Nov. 10: 

Felt a lot better today. Got an answer 
to what’s been bothering me. Stopped 
in a bookstore to buy something for Sis’s 
birthday—she’s a great reader. Browsed 
about a bit. Picked up a book of psycho- 
analysis and paged through it. It had 
a lot of funny chapter headings, such 
as “Oral Regression”, “Oedipus Com- 
plex”, “Psychic Masochism”, etc. Prac- 
tically stumbled on a chapter called 
“Guilt Neurosis”. It explained just 
what I’d been looking for. It seems— 
this book says—you only feel guilty 
about something because you were 
trained that way. You are told so often 
that something or other is a sin that 
when you do it you naturally feel guilty. 
But you’re not really guilty because 
you can’t help what you do. It all goes 
back to something that happened before 
you were born, or when you were about 
three months old . . . You're getting 
back at your mother for releasing you 
from the perfect shelter of her womb— 
that’s what the book says .. . Or you 
are showing your father that you are 
jealous of him . . . All I have to do to 
get rid of this feeling of guilt is to 
realize that it is a hangover from some- 
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thing that happened before or just after 
I was born .. . That means I don’t have 
te go to confession . . . I’m free. There 
isn’t any sin. I only did what I had to 
do. How can God take it out on me for 
that? ... It’s a wonderful feeling . . . 


Nov. 11: 

Been thinking all day about that 
guilt neurosis business. The explanation 
seems a bit odd. How does anybody 
know what was happening to me before 
I was born? How do they know what 
happens to anybody in their mother’s 
womb? If I was mad at my mother the 
day I was born, why don’t I remember 
something about it? All I remember 
feeling since the time I could see is that 
my mother was pretty wonderful. Seems 
to me they’re taking a lot for granted 
. .. What the deuce has what I did last 
month to do with my mother and father? 
I just thought it would be fun.I knew 
it was a sin. I wouldn’t want my mother 
and father to know what I did. They’d 
better leave them out of it entirely... 
But maybe they’ve got something in 
that business about a person feeling 
guilty only because he’s been trained 
that way ... Maybe if nobody ever told 
me that such things were sins I’d never 
have worried . . . I would have just 
gone ahead and enjoyed myself ... 
No. That isn’t it. I agreed with what 
they told me about this kind of sin the 
first time they told me about it... 
nobody had to force the idea down my 
throat. What they said was right and 
reasonable. I knew that. I know it now. 
Everybody knows it . . . What a rotten 
world this would be if everybody did 
what I did, out in the open and all over 
the place. Sounds disgusting. Every- 
body knows it too. And God knows it. 
I guess that’s why He died for such 
things . . . I ought to quit thinking 
about it entirely. Here I am, right back 
where I started from. I did wrong. I 
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committed a sin. I offended God. But 
I’m not going to confession, and that’s 
that... 


Nov. 27: 

Somebody handed me a pamphlet to- 
day as I was coming out of the five-and- 
ten-cent store. What do you know? The 
title was: “The Roman Catholic Con- 
fessional”. Was going to throw it away, 
but curiosity made me open it . . . What 
a revelation! It was written by some 
Protestant minister, and this is the 
sentence my eye fell on: “It is clear 
from the Bible that no Catholic priest 
or pope ever had power to forgive sins, 
and, furthermore, never was given 
authority to make such claims. Check 
it in your Bible.” Then came this sen- 
tence: “The doctrine of absolution by 
a priest involves the confessional with 
all its indecencies and abominations, 
such as no right-minded person, pos- 
sessed with an ordinary share of mod- 
esty, could submit to without experi- 
encing moral torture the most exquisite.” 
Now that’s something. These people 
must know what they’re talking about. 
Great on the Bible, these Protestants, 
and if they say it isn’t in the Bible, 
chances are it isn’t. And that saves me 
from a pretty embarrassing situation 
. . . But let’s see. What does the Bible 
say about confession? Sure, I remem- 
ber that. “Whose sins you shall forgive, 
they are forgiven; whose sins you shall 
retain, they are retained.” Looks like 
the Lord was telling somebody to hear 
confessions. Couldn’t very well be that 
He meant the apostles to walk up to 
people and tell them their sins were 
forgiven or retained without knowing 
anything about them, could it? Suppose 
I went up to a priest and said: “I’m a 
sinner, but I’m not telling you what I 
did. How about it? Where do I stand 
with God?” Could he say to me: 
“Brother, your sins are retained; they’re 
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not forgiven”? Or, without knowing 
anything about me or my sins or my 
feelings about it all, how could he say: 
“Bud, your sins are forgiven; forget all 
about them”? Doesn’t seem to make 
sense. If the Lord told somebody to 
decide one way or another about a 
person’s sins, and that He would O. K. 
the decision, seems pretty logical that 
that person would have to know what it 
was all about. And there’d be only one 
person who could tell him what it was 
all about—the guy who did the sinning 
. . . How do these Protestants get that 
way, that there’s nothing in the Bible 
about confession? And what’s this about 
indecencies and abominations? I sup- 
pose they mean that priests seduce 
people in the confessional and all that 
sort of thing. That’s pure bunk. I’ve 
been a Catholic long enough and have 
known enough priests and ordinary 
Catholics to know that that’s hooey. If 
they are looking for recruits by ped- 
dling that kind of rot, they won’t get 
me... But that doesn’t mean that I’m 
going to confession. It takes too much 
“moral torture’—I’ll agree with them 
on that... 


Dec. 1: 

Been thinking about this Protestant 
statement that nobody has a right to 
hear confessions and forgive sins except 
God . . . It’s getting so I can’t sleep at 
night, trying to figure this out .. . It 
looks now like I’ve got to be logical. 
If I can’t take confession, the only 
thing to do is to be a Protestant... 
That’s one of their planks—no con- 
fession. Only trouble is, that makes 
me feel worse than thinking about going 
to confession. I never could see how 
you could have any religion without 
some authority, just like you can’t run 
a business without a boss .. . If I de- 
cided to be a Protestant, what kind 
would I want to be? Methodist? Con- 


gregational? Lutheran? Holy Roller? I 
guess it wouldn’t matter, because they 
say it’s your own judgment that counts, 
or your own feelings. But Christ didn’t 
talk that way ... If only it weren’t 
for this business of confession .. . 
I wouldn’t have a doubt in the world. 


Dec. 10: 

Got a new slant today. Was talking 
to a fellow at the office. He’s a Catholic 
. . . We got on the subject of confes- 
sion. I said it was pretty tough .. . He 
said: ‘Aw, shucks, don’t worry about it. 
You don’t have to tell the priest every- 
thing. Some things are none of his busi- 
ness.” For a minute I was shocked. 
“Why go, then?” I said. “Well,” says he, 
“every Catholic goes to confession, 
doesn’t he? It’s part of religion. You 


gotta go. But you don’t have to tell’ 


everything. The priest won’t know the 
difference.” Found myself arguing with 
the poor guy. “But don’t you see,” I 
says, “it isn’t going to do you much 
good unless you tell every sin, even the 
shameful ones? That’s what it’s for 
especially—the shameful ones. You 
can’t get rid of ’em any other way. 
You're just kidding yourself if you go 
to confession and hold some serious sin 
back. You might just as well be a 
Protestant, where you don’t have to go 
to confession at all.” (Think of me, 
talking that way.) He looked at me 
funny like, I mean real serious like, 
and then he said: “Yeah, I know it. 
I’m just kidding myself and you. ’m 
going to clean up my mess one of these 
days. Before Christmas, for sure.” 
Couldn’t make out why I felt so good 
when I heard him say that. But I 
changed the subject. 


Dec. 22: 

“Before Christmas, for sure.” The 
words keep coming back to me. If this 
friend of mine at the office can do it, 
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why can’t I? I know I’ve got to do it. 
I do want God’s forgiveness . . . To hell 
with human respect. To hell with fear. 
To hell with all the arguments against 
it... I’m going. 


Dec. 23: 

It’s all over. Boy, was it easy! Here 
I am, kneeling in the dark, inside a 
church I never entered before, with a 
priest on the other side of the screen 
that I never heard of and never would 
even see . . . My palms are sweating 
. . . My heart is pounding . . . My 
voice cracks when I tell him... And 
all he says is: “Are you sorry enough 
now to be determined not to do that 
again?” That’s all. I says: “I sure am.” 
He says: “Then the Lord is happy to 
forgive you. Be grateful the rest of your 


life for the grace of this good confes- 
sion.” Then he gives me a penance and 
absolution and I walk out .. . I feel 
like a million bucks. I feel like a kid 
again. I feel clean for the first time in 
weeks. I feel like telling everybody 
about it. I feel like telling anybody 
who’s being psychoanalyzed that they’re 
wasting their time and money trying 
to get rid of guilt .. . that there’s only 
one way to get rid of it and it takes 
only two minutes’ time . . . I feel like 
looking for Protestants to tell it to... 
The Lord knew what He was doing 
when He said “Whose sins you shall 
forgive . . .” That’s the only thing in 
the world that can make you know and 
feel you’re clean, when you were filthy 
before... 


House of Cards 

The London Tablet recently presented further evidence (if any is needed) 
of the constant and continuing campaign against all religion (Jewish, Pro- 
testant and Catholic) in the Soviet Union. This evidence is in the form of 
playing cards which are distributed widely throughout Russia, and which 
are designed specifically to discredit God and religion in the minds of the 
common people. The Tablet presents some interesting reproductions of these 
cards: 

The King of Hearts pictures a Protestant cleric against a background of 
drinking and revelry. 

The Ace of Diamonds portrays on the top half of the card the symbols 
of the “Soviet house of culture”, while below are depicted in vulgar fashion 
the symbols of the Hebrew religion. 

The joker (the word in Russian is commonly used as “fool”) portrays 
capitalism manipulating with strings, puppets symbolizing various religions. 

The queen of hearts depicts a nun with a background of lovers meeting 
outside a convent. 

The king of diamonds shows a rabbi holding a prayer-book in one hand, 
while the other hand behind him receives money. 

The inscription on the box holding the cards identifies the contents as made 
by the Soviet Government, thus giving them the stamp of public approval. 

It is interesting to note that in spite of this and numerous other efforts 
to discredit religion, Russian authorities themselves admit that their anti-God 
campaign has had little effect upon the religious instincts of many millions 
of the Russian people. 


--. _ 
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Passport to Heaven 
D. J. Corrigan 


Many are the ways by which sacramentals help Catholics become more 
prayerful and fervent. But we sometimes forget a practical service they 
render—especially in danger of death. To be more explicit: how often at 
the scene of an accident has not a policeman called a priest simply because 
he found a rosary or a scapular medal on the person of the victim. A case 
in point is the following incident that took place just a few years ago. 


Ondray, a colored girl, who at the time was working as a maid in one 
of the larger St. Louis hotels, came in one evening with just about the most 
beautiful crucifix I had ever seen. She wanted it blessed. 

“Where did you get it, Ondray?” I asked. 

“Oh it’s a long story, Father, and if you have the time, I'll tell you.” 

It developed that the crucifix had been the property of a wealthy lady, 
mother of a prominent publisher of a national sports newspaper. I recog- 
nized the name. 

“It was my job to take care of her during her last illness,’ explained 
Ondray, “and I tried to be kind to her. I noticed that she had a number 
of rosaries, statues and this crucifix; so I asked her whether she was a 
Catholic. She told me no, but that as a girl she had been a Catholic.” 

It was the old story: Catholic girl attempting a marriage with a 
Protestant, out of her Church. The inevitable result: the children all non- 
Catholic, with little or no love for the Catholic Faith. 


“She said that she had purchased these articles on her various trips 
to Europe, and liked to have them around. Whether she ever used them to 
pray, I don’t know,” continued Ondray. 


“Then she became worse. When the doctor told her sons that there was 
no hope, I went to her and asked whether she wouldn’t like to see a priest. 
She seemed grateful that I asked her and told me yes. So I went to the 
phone and had one of the priests from the Cathedral over in a matter of 
minutes. He gave her the last sacraments.” 


After I blessed the crucifix, I asked her: “Where was the old lady 
buried, Ondray?” 


“From a Protestant church,” was her reply. “Her sons were not too 
happy about the priest’s coming.” 
Ondray still has the crucifix in her home today. She likes to think that 


with it she helped a soul go back to God and to heaven. Also, that some 
day it will be her passport too. 
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Readers Retort 


In this section readers are invited to express disagreement with 
views and opinions published in The Liguorian. Long letters will be 


condensed. 


Germantown, Tennessee 

“T am wondering what justification you 
might have for publishing the article about 
the Negro doctor in Mississippi in a Chris- 
tian paper. It is evident that this article 
was written by a Negro. Even though such 
an isolated incident may have occurred, it 
is no doubt muchly distorted. One coward 
in the Army would not make everyone in 
the Army a coward, or one thief in New 
York does not make everyone in New York 
a thief. Yet such articles as this published 
in your paper brand everyone in the South. 
Why try to arouse race prejudice and stir 
up trouble at a time when there is too 
much unrest in a troubled world? People 
who do not live in the South will accept 
this article as typical of conditions through- 
out this section. Such propaganda is spread 
by both religious and Communistic publi- 
cations to incite sympathy and stir up 
trouble. 

Why not present a true picture? I know 
of one lady who drove 50 miles into Missis- 
sippi to get a little Negro boy who was 
dying from pneumonia because the parents 
were too ignorant to know how to care 
for him. She put him in her car and brought 
him to a Memphis hospital. She paid the 
hospital bill of some fifty dollars out of her 
own pocket. The child’s life was saved be- 
cause of a Christian lady who didn’t even 
know the little Negro boy. Why don’t you 
publish articles like this in your paper? 
Have you ever been in the South? Have you 
ever been in the John Gaston Hospital in 
Memphis? It is the best equipped hospital 
in Memphis. At least 50 per cent of the 
patients are Negroes. They are served by 
white doctors, the best in Memphis, who are 
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accustomed to high fees. Yet their services 
are donated to the Negroes who are unable 
to pay. If such articles as yours must be 
published, all the facts should be presented.” 
EK. T. M. 


The article complained about has 
served a good purpose if it has done no 
more harm than to bring to light the 
examples of interracial charity and good- 
ness reported by our correspondent. We 
must differ with him only in his state- 
ment that such obstacles to decent medi- 
cal or surgical care for Negroes as were 
highlighted by our article are isolated 
and exceptional. The author of the arti- 
cle (who, by the way, is not a Negro, 
but a white priest who has been working 
among Negroes for over 15 years) could 
supply many instances of the same. The 
principle of racial segregation, which does 
not have to mean racial inequality and 
against which we are not arguing here, 
has in point of fact led to the same in- 
equality of opportunity for decent medi- 
cal care as of opportunity for education 
among Negroes. We feel that publicizing 
such inequalities will help millions of 
good, Christian Americans to lend their 
moral and practical support to the grow- 
ing movements for bringing to all Ne- 
groes the same opportunities for phy- 
sical, moral and educational advancement 
that constitute the vaunted American 
standard. We are delighted to learn of 
what Memphis is doing in this regard 
and recommend it as an example for 
widespread imitation. 

The editors. 


Pa 
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Seattle, Washington 
“I have one small protest against The 
Liguorian. Isn’t it close to uncharitable to 
publicize and dwell upon another’s sins, 
as you do sometimes in your articles? I 
shudder over the articles on the movie 
stars, and I wonder if, perhaps, the effects 
of such articles or the fear of them don’t 
drive the movie stars into additional sins, 
including invalid marriages. Isn’t it wrong 
to ruin another’s reputation, even though 
everything said is true? My protest is in- 
tended to be mild, for when I can find only 
one word of adverse criticism, you know 
that you stand well . .. Please keep up 
the emphasis on loving God as well as 
obeying Him. So many of us forget to 
love God and resent being expected to love 
Him above everything. Even after becom- 
ing a Catholic I remember feeling a cold 
chill at the realization that I might be weak 
in a choice between God and my husband. 
Since that weakness has been overcome 
(and I suppose some miserable years were 
God’s way of showing me that first things 
come first) I have found my marriage so 

much more stable and complete .. .” 

Mrs. R. A. R. 


A word about the theology of detrac- 
tion. It is a serious sin seriously to harm 
the reputation of another by revealing 


his secret sins, even*though the charges 
be true. If the sins of another are already 
public knowledge, it is still uncharitable 
to talk about them (though it is not 
the sin of detraction) unless one has a 
good reason for doing so. In the case of 
the multiple divorces and marriages of 
movie stars, they are public to the point 
of notoriety. We sometimes comment 
on them, a bit caustically perhaps, in 
order to lessen the influence they have 
over thousands of young people who 
are under a kind of magic spell cast 
by the movie world. Countless movie 
magazines glamorize these divorces and 
remarriages; the daily papers devote ec- 
static columns to describing them; the 
picture magazines photograph them 
from every angle. It is our hope to take 
some of the shine off these sinful alli- 
ances, and to keep the consciences of 
young people alive to the law of God 
despite the example of their heroes and 
heroines. We are not without hope, too, 
that we may even, at times, be an in- 
strument of the grace of repentance and 
reform for some wayward Hollywood 
star. To that end we shall continue to 
hold up the importance of a supreme 
love of God for all. 
The editors 


Free Meat 


A Yankee and a Mexican were working on a construction job and carrying 


their own lunch. 


Frequently the Mexican would ask: “You like rabbit?” and offer his 


companion a well-browned piece of meat. 


The Yank always accepted, but after a time he became a little self-con- 
scious about always being on the receiving end. . 

“Where do you get your rabbits, Jose?” he asked. “I can’t find any.” 

“They come around house at night and make noise,” Jose explained. “My 


wife shoot ’em,” 


“Noise?” scoffed the Yank. “Rabbits don’t make any more noise than 


a ghost.” 


“Sure make noise,” Jose insisted. “Go ‘Meow, meow!’” 
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Is the End of the World at Hand? 


The only really definite signs that will precede the end of the world 
are here outlined. A knowledge of them will save one from being 


taken in by fanatics. 


E. A. Mangan 


AT CERTAIN periods of history the 
thought of the end of the world has 
agitated people. Always a matter of 
interest and curiosity, there have been 
definite times in the world’s history 
when the end of the world has seemed 
imminent to some people, who in turn 
have roused others to anxiety and fear. 

A study of this phenomenon leads to 
the conclusion that a revival of interest 
in the time of the end of the world is 
associated especially with great wars or 
persecutions or both. For example, the 
question was very much alive in the 
first centuries of the Christian era, dur- 
ing the Roman persecutions; again, in 
the days of the great migration of na- 
tions; once more in the troubled tenth 
and eleventh centuries; and during the 
early days of the Protestant revolt 
against the ancient Church. There was 
also much discussion about the end of 
the world during the French revolution, 
and again during the almost universal 
wars that plagued Europe in the middle 
of the nineteenth century. During and 
after World War I, when the Kaiser was 
often referred to in propaganda as the 
Antichrist, there were reports that seers 
and mystics were even predicting the 
exact year in which the end of the 
world would come. 

Now in our own times the question is 
being debated quite commonly. It is 
asked if Antichrist has already appeared 
on earth. It has been suggested that 
perhaps the last prophecies of the 
Blessed Mother at Fatima may have 
something to do with the universal war 


that will prelude the end of the world. 
First, Hitler, then, Stalin have been 
mentioned as possible incarnations of 
Antichrist. Men are again searching 
the stars and studying numerology to 
try to learn something through these 
superstitious means about the collapse 
of the world. Especially since the dis- 
covery and use of the atom bomb, with 
its unlimited power of destruction, 
scholars, scientists and even ministers 
of religion have wondered if the world 
were not approaching very close to its 
dissolution. Perhaps the interest in the 
end of the world is as keen right now as 
it has been at any time since the first 
ages of Christianity. 

e 

In the years immediately following on 
the death of Our Lord, there was a 
belief among many people that His 
glorious second coming was very near. 
To say that this was general among the 
early Christians would be an exaggera- 
tion, and it is historically untrue to say 
that the teaching of the Apostles gave 
encouragement to this belief in any part 
of the Christian world. 

There is frequent mention of the end 
of the world in apostolic and Biblical 
literature. The second coming of the 
Redeemer, which was called the ‘“Par- 
ousia”, inflamed the imagination and 
stirred the heart of early Christianity. 

It is quite commonly held, and with 
good reason, that the Christians sighed 
and hoped for Our Lord’s second com- 
ing in glory and power during their era. 
In some places they were even per- 
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suaded that Christ was to return very 
soon. We have a clear case of this at 
Thessalonica, where St. Paul had 
founded a Christian community. It is 
providential that these people did have 
a false notion about the “parousia’’, 
because it provided the occasion for St. 
Paul to clarify their ideas and to correct 
their false impressions. He made it very 
plain to them that his own official 
teaching and therefore the official teach- 
ing of all the Apostles and of the early 
Christian Church was exactly the same 
as the teaching of the Saviour Himself, 
as recorded in the Gospel. 

Christ said clearly that He would 
return in power and glory at the end 
of time. He also said very clearly that 
the time of His coming is not known 
to any man and will not be known for 
public revelation. He did, however, 
warn all His followers to “be always 
ready”, and He spoke of His coming 
as that of “a thief in the night”. 

When some of the early Christians 
began to take these warnings to mean 
that the second coming of Christ would 
soon occur, and to confuse the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem with the end of the 
world, and to think and say that both 
events would be connected in time, it 
could not be said that they were ar- 
guing from the words of Our Lord. In 
no place did He intimate or suggest 
such a thing. It was left for St. Paul 
to make this clear, because, as time 
went on, some of his own words were 
misinterpreted in the same fashion. He 
did this especially in his first and second 
letters to the Thessalonians. 

There he made it unmistakably clear 
that neither Christ nor he himself had 
ever taught the close proximity of the 
end of the world. He goes even farther 
and says that Christ will not return 
until the mystery of iniquity has worked 
to its terrible climax in a universal and 
horrible revolt against everything that 


is divine and good. In this famous pass- 
age St. Paul says that iniquity has 
already begun to work, but that it is 
not working unrestrainedly; there is 
something holding it back. Whatever 
that force is, it will restrain iniquity for 
a long time; then suddenly it will be 
withdrawn; evil will reach its climax 
in the world, and then Christ will come. 

St. Paul thus clears up one point that 
Christ had chosen to leave unexplained. 
In St. Matthew’s Gospel, Christ had 
prophesied a general diminution of char- 
ity and a general defection from the 
faith. This, according to St. Paul, will 
come at the time when license and 
wickedness will be permitted to rule 
for a time without hindrance. He indi- 
cates that there is no sign of such un- 
restrained evil in his own day; when 
it does come to pass, then Christ will 
appear to crush it once and for all. At 
the same time, however, he does say 
that Christ’s coming will be sudden, 
without warning, so that no man will 
be able to foresee or foretell it with 
any real certainty or definiteness. 

Among all the signs given by Our 
Lord and St. Paul as marking the be- 
ginning of the end of the world, it 
may be said that the general falling 
away from goodness and virtue is the 
only one that is positive. It is positive 
in this that when it will have appeared, 
those living will know that Christ’s sec- 
ond coming is not far off. All other 
signs of the end given in Holy Scripture 
are negative, i. e., they will appear and 
must appear before the end, but how 
long after them the great defection from 
virtue will take place no one can know. 
Neither Our Lord nor St.. Paul gave 
any revelation concerning this. 

It may be well to indicate here the 
negative signs mentioned by St. Paul 
as certain to precede the end of the 
world, even though he does not say 
how long a time they will precede it. 
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It will be shown how, in revealing these 
signs, St. Paul merely confirms the re- 
velations made by Christ himself. 

First, let it be restated that St. Paul 
makes it clear that the end of the world 
is not near in his own time. He does 
so by setting down the following events 
as necessary before the end. 

1. He says that iniquity has begun 
to work among mankind, but that it 
is held back and will be held back for 
some time. This agrees with the teach- 
ing of Christ, who said that there will 
be wars and rumors of war but that 
these are not yet a positive sign of the 
end of the world. How often have men 
forgotten this statement. After almost 
every war in history false prophets have 
appeared to announce the imminence of 
the end of the world! 

2. St. Paul says, in agreement with 
Christ, that the Gospel must reach all 
parts of the earth before the end. Christ 
clearly intimates that this will take a 
very long time. 

3. St. Paul states clearly (and this 
is often forgotten) that before the gen- 
eral defection from virtue there will be 
a general conversion of the Jews. They 
will turn to Christ en masse, as a people. 
This will happen before the general de- 
fection, but how long before is not re- 
vealed. 

This prophesied conversion of the 
Jews is a marvelous thing to ponder. 
Were it not for St. Paul, nothing would 
be known about it. He treats of it in 
his letter to the Romans. He does not 
affirm that it will immediately precede 
the end, as some have affirmed and 
taught, but only that it will take place 
before the end can come. It is obvious 
that St. Paul did not expect to see the 
conversion of the Jews as a people in 
his own lifetime. Much as he desired 
it (he would gladly have given his life 
for it), he knew it would not come so 
soon. He also indicated that the con- 


version of the Jews will be preceded by 
the conversion of all the nations of the 
world, because it will be partly out of 
emulation that the Jews will return to 
Christ. He also knew that the conver- 
sion of all nations would not take place 
before his own -death. 
cs) 

So much for St. Paul and the Gospels 
and the early ages of Christianity. What 
about our own times? It can only be 
said that, though the world is two thou- 
sand years older than it was in the time 
of St. Paul, we are in no better position 
than he was to say anything definite 
about the nearness of the end. In all 
apostolic literature, including the New 
Testament, the expression “the last 
times” is taken to include the whole 
period from the Incarnation to the end 
of the world. Thus we are definitely 
in the last age of the world’s history. 
The mystery of iniquity is working now 
as it was in the days of St. Paul. But 
it certainly has not reached its climax 
because all the nations have not been 
converted, nor have the Jews turned 
to Christ as a nation. Therefore the 
“something” or “someone” or both that 
were holding back the forces of iniquity 
in the days of St. Paul are still holding 
them back today. 

Is the fact that there is a new king- 
dom or nation of the Jews called Israeli 
a preparation, in God’s providence, for 
the magnificent return of the Jews to 
Christ? This is a very interesting ques- 
tion, to say the least. It makes a mass 
conversion of the Jews possible, but 
as yet there is not the faintest sign that 
such an event will take place very soon. 

Can we definitely say, as St. Paul 
said in his own time, that the end of the 
world is not near? I think we can on 
the score that the Jews have not been 
converted, and that even if they had 
been, we should still not know how long 
God wanted the world to go on after 
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that event. The atom bomb and chemi- 
cal warfare therefore may do immeas- 
urable harm if men do not heed our 
Lady of Fatima’s warnings and begin 
to pray incessantly and amend their 
lives, but the end of the world in the 
near future certainly is not contained 
in her prophesies nor in any other gen- 


uine prophecy of these later years. 

What can we know from the Apo- 
calypse of St. John about the end of 
the world? Does St. John add anything 
to the statements of Our Lord and St. 
Paul? In a future article an answer 
will be given to these questions. 








Young in Spirit 

This happened in Sportsmans Park, the home of the Cardinals and the 
Browns, in St. Louis. The story is told by Robert L. Burnes in the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 

Joe Mathes, head of the Cardinal farm system, and George Sisler recently 
gave over 1000 youngsters a chance to show what ability they had in handl- 
ing a baseball. There were plenty of laughs before the trial was over. One such 
laugh was this. 

The scouting staff was particularly attracted to one applicant who was 
working as hard as anyone else on the field. He was a catcher and any time 
anyone needed an extra receiver for fielding practice or to warm up a pitcher, 
this fellow, clad in a dark blue baseball uniform, quickly answered the call. 
He seemed to be having a fine time, hustling around and giving out a lot of 
enthusiastic chatter. But he seemed a bit older than most of the kids there. 

“He looks pretty good,” Scout Runt Marr commented to Sisler, “but he 
doesn’t look like he’s under 25, the age-limit for the boys who are permitted 
a try-out.’ There was no way of identifying him immediately because, in 
order to keep the try-outs as fair as possible, the applicants are listed only 
by numbers on their backs. 

They kept watching him and were intrigued by his work. 

“He wasn’t real good,” Sisler said. “I mean, he wasn’t the type you sign 
to a contract the minute you see him. But he seemed to know his way around 
a ball field and we kept talking about him. The age had us fooled.” 

Finally Marr could stand it no longer. He sidled up to the catcher, who had 
worked up a fine sweat and was hustling through a hot infield drill. 

“How old are you?” Marr bluntly asked. 

“Thirty-five,” the catcher replied with a grin as he fired a perfect throw 
to second. 

“Thirty-five!” Marr exploded. “Then what the what are you doing with 
these kids out here?” 

“Sh,” the catcher replied. “I’m Father So-and-So from down in the country. 
I brought some of the boys on my parish team up here for a try-out. I work 
out with them all summer and I’ve always had an ambition to play in a 
major league ball park. This is as close as I'll ever get to it, so I thought 
I'd just put on a uniform and work out until someone caught up with me.” 

Marr returned to the scouting group grinning, reported the information and 
the priest completed his workout without further interference. 
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Portrait of Christ 


Christ and Wealthy Women 


Women of means played an important role in the ministry of Christ, 
and they have continued to do so throughout the history of Christianity. 


R. J. Miller 


AMONG THE little group of people 
who were faithful to Our Lord to the 
last on Calvary, those of whom we know 
anything whatever seem nearly all to 
have been persons of some earthly 
wealth. Besides, all of them but one 
were women. St. Matthew says: 


Many women were there looking on from 
a distance who had followed Jesus from 
Galilee, ministering to Him. 


And after Our Lord had died and was 
being buried by Nicodemus and Joseph 
of Arimethea, St. Luke adds: 


The women who had come with Him from 
Galilee followed after and beheld the tomb, 
and how His body was laid. And they 
went back and prepared spices and oint- 
ments. 


Who were some of these women, and 
what had they done in the way of “min- 
istering” to Our Lord during His life- 
time? According to St. Luke again, 
when Our Lord was 


journeying through towns and _ villages, 
proclaiming and preaching the good news 
of the kingdom of God 


there went with him 


certain women who had been cured of 
evil spirits and infirmities, Mary, who is 
called Magdalene, from whom seven devils 
had gone out, and Joanna the wife of 
Chusa, Herod’s steward, and Susanna, and 


many others, who used to provide for them 
out of their means. 


From this last statement it can be 
gathered clearly enough that some of 
these holy women had a fair share of 
this world’s goods. If “out of their 
means” they were able to provide for 
Our Lord and the twelve Apostles, to 
say nothing about the “many women” 
in this traveling company, they certain- 
ly must have been well supplied with 
“means”. 

Besides, “Joanna, the wife of Chusa, 
Herod’s steward,” was unquestionably 
a prominent personage in the Galilee of 
Our Lord’s time. Herod’s “steward” was 
probably something like a “‘secretary of 
the treasury” combined with a “chair- 
man of the board of directors” in the 
affairs of our own time: a position of 
social and financial prominence in so- 
ciety. 

That a woman of such social stand- 
ing should defy public opinion and go 
traveling about the country in the train 
of an itinerant prophet from the hills 
is no small tribute to her own sterling 
faith; and the further fact that she sup- 
ported, or helped to support, this proph- 
et and his large escort out of her own 
means bespeaks an extraordinary gen- 
erosity (we may add) which, thank God, 
have had many noble imitators in other 
women of means throughout every cen- 
tury of the Church’s existence right 
down to the present day. 

Joanna, the wife of Chusa, was not 
however the only woman of means in 
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Our Lord’s apostolic company. St. Luke 
says expressly that there were 


many others who used to provide for them 
out of their means. 


He names Mary Magdalene (of whom 
we shall say more in a moment) and 
“Susanna,” of whom we know nothing 
except her name. At the time of Our 
Lord’s passion and resurrection “the 
mother of the sons of Zebedee’ (namely, 
James and John) is also mentioned. She 
is the lady who had made her mother- 
love famous during Our Lord’s life-time 
by putting in the rather ambitious re- 
quest: 


Give me the assurance that in your king- 
dom these two sons of mine shall have 
their places one at your right and the other 
at your left. ; 


to which Our Lord had given the cryptic 
answer: 


You don’t know what you are asking. 


And turning to James and John: 


Can you drink out of the same cup that 
I am going to drink from? 


Another argument might be deduced 
from this incident to the effect that 
the Zebedees were rather well-to-do; 
namely, that the good woman must have 
been of some special social standing, 
otherwise she would hardly have ven- 
tured to make so ambitious a request. 
But this is only a surmise; perhaps ar- 
dent mother love alone in a poor woman 
who was eager to have her sons’ position 
in life assured would account for her 
daring appeal. 

But let us make an effort to learn 
just how these wealthy ladies did their 
“ministering” to Our Lord and His big 
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family on these apostolic journeys. We 
shall have to depend on clues and cues, 
like some modern detective piecing to- 
gether a “case”, rather than on any 
definite information of the day by day 
routine given in the Holy Gospels. The 
effort is worth while, however, for any 
lover of Christ, and especially in the 
present instance for the holy women of 
today, wealthy and otherwise, who are 
carrying on the noble tradition of “min- 
istering out of their means” to the apos- 
tolic labors of Christ. 

First of all we have a kind of clue.in 
the references of the Evangelists to Our 
Lord’s “house” in Capharnaum. 


That same day He left the house and sat 
down by the sea side. 

And when He came back to the house from 
the multitude, His disciples asked Him the 
parable. 

And when He came into the house (after 
casting out a devil) His disciples asked 
Him: “Why could not we cast him out?” 


These scattered references to “the 
house” would indicate a more or less 
permanent home of Our Lord, or at 
least a kind of “‘center of operations” in 
Capharnaum. So much so that one of 
the Evangelists speaks of Capharnaum, 
not Nazareth, as “His own city.” 

This first clue to the devoted activi- 
ties of the wealthy ministering women 
leads us to surmise that one of them 
owned the house—possibly the wife of 
Zebedee, whose fishing establishment 
was nearby at Bethsaida—and had the 
kindness to put it-at Our Lord’s dis- 
posal; although, on the other hand, it 
may also have been Peter’s house, where 
Our Lord cured “Peter’s wife’s mother” 
of a fever so completely that she at once 
“rose and ministered to them”; and un- 
fortunately for our thesis there is no 
special evidence to show that St. Peter’s 
family was particularly well-off. 
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Furthermore, we may be justified in 
supposing that the ministering of the 
holy women consisted of preparing the 
meals for Our Lord and the Twelve 
whenever they were at home in this 
house. Such a service would certainly 
have involved considerable effort. Not 
only were there thirteen meals to be 
prepared more or less regularly during 
the seasons when Our Lord was in and 
around the city on His preaching tours, 
but sometimes He spent entire weeks 
“at home.” Close students of the life 
of Our Lord, in what might be called its 
“timetable” aspect, have estimated that 
during the cold rainy season, December 
and January, and again during the hot 
summer months, He may have spent the 
entire time in and about Capharnaum 
and “the house,” at least during the first 
year of His public life. 

This labor of the good ladies ‘at 
home,” however, was probably the light- 
est part of their self-imposed burden. 
The Evangelists distinctly say that they 
“followed Him” with their devoted ser- 
vice. 

Here we may take a clue from what 
St. Luke says of their activities after 
the death of Our Lord: 


The women who had come with Him from 
Galilee followed after and beheld the tomb, 
and how the body was laid. And they went 
back and prepared spices and ointments. 


“Spices and ointments”, by the way, 
were rather expensive items: another 
indication of the “means” of the holy 
women. But observe their procedure: 
they “followed after” the sad procession 
of Joseph and Nicodemus and Our Lady 
carrying Jesus to the tomb. “They be- 
held the tomb and how He was laid’ — 
and then they took action themselves. 
It would seem that they hardly waited 
for the end of the heartbreaking cere- 
mony. As usual, their concern was for 


the next day. They surveyed the scene, 
decided on what would be needed, and 
hurried off to provide it. So too (and 
this is the conclusion our clue gives us) 
many a time and oft in the travels of 
Our Lord they had been “following” 
quietly until the little procession gave 
signs of halting for a rest or for the 
night; they waited only to make sure 
of the situation, then hurried off to the 
nearest inn or bazaar, to return very 
shortly with provisions for the evening 
meal. 

Another clue would seem to indicate 
that these holy souls had frequent deal- 
ings with Judas Iscariot. (Should we 
call them for this reason the special 
patron saints of unfortunate ex-priests? ) 

The clue here is to be found in St. 
John’s statement in his Gospel that 
Judas “had the purse,” that is, was a 
kind of treasurer or business manager 
for the Twelve. Besides, at the Last 
Supper, when Our Lord said to Judas: 
“What thou doest, do quickly,” St. John 
says that among the other Apostles 


no one at the table knew why He said 
this to him. Some thought that because 
Judas carried the purse Jesus had said to 
him: “Buy the things we need for the: 
feast,” or that he should give something to 
the poor. 


Here are some clues which it is not 
difficult to trace back to the holy women. 

Evidently they were not always able 
to keep up with Our Lord and the 
Twelve in such a way as actually to 
provide their meals and lodging. For 
such cases, our clue indicates that they 
did their “ministering” by handing over 
the necessary funds to Judas Iscariot;. 
and he in turn was accustomed to receive 
the definite orders from Our Lord as to 
the way in which they would be spent 
day by day. It is interesting to note 
also that Our Lord was in the habit of 
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giving away some of the funds supplied 
by the holy women “to the poor”, as 
suggested by His words in the above 
passage to Judas. 

Over and above the good women who 
followed Our Lord from Galilee with 
their ministrations, He had at least one 
wealthy family in Jerusalem that show- 
ed Him marked kindness. This was the 
family of St. Mark, whose mother is 
named in the Acts of the Apostles as 
“Mary, the mother of John who was 
surnamed Mark.” It will not be out of 
place to pay a tribute to this good wo- 
man here, while we are speaking of 
Our Lord’s wealthy friends among the 
holy women. 

One careful student of the Holy Gos- 
pel—Giuseppe Riciotti in his life of 
Christ—nas done some ingenious and in- 
teresting ‘detective work” in identifying 
her or her family as the owner of the 
Garden of Olives. The way he assembles 
his clues is as follows. 

After Our Lord had been betrayed 
by Judas and arrested by the soldiers in 
the Garden, St. Mark has this to say 
in his Gospel: 


Then His disciples leaving Him, all fled 
away. 

And a certain young man followed Him, 
wearing a linen cloth wrapped around his 
naked body. 

And they (the soldiers) caught hold of him. 
But he threw off the linen cloth and ran 
off naked. 


The incident in any other setting 
would be ludicrous, especially since the 
commentators are agreed that the “cer- 
tain young man” is none other than the 
author, St. Mark himself. 


But what was he doing in the Garden? ° 


That is where the detective work begins. 

Note first of all the “linen cloth,” 
says Riciotti. This was evidently some 
kind of nightgown. But in Our Lord’s 
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time only the wealthy wore nightgowns; 
the ordinary people slept in their clothes. 
Hence St. Mark was a wealthy young 
man, evidently very much at home in 
the Garden of Olives. Very likely he 
was passing the night in some cottage 
on the property; relegated there from 
the town home by his elders to keep 
guard of some kind while Our Lord 
was at His prayers, although of course 
no one had anticipated a desperate 
emergency of the sort that actually turn- 
ed up. 

Moreover, this was not the first night 
that Our Lord spent in the Garden. 
From various “clues” given by the 
Evangelists, it seems that He had re- 
turned there every evening since Palm 
Sunday. In fact, when Judas Iscariot 
came with his band of soldiers and 
ruffians to arrest Him, they headed 
straight for the Garden. St. John says: 


Judas also knew the place, for Jesus had 
gone there often together with His dis- 
ciples. 


The obvious conclusion is that St. 
Mark’s elders, among them “Mary, the 
mother of John who is surnamed Mark” 
owned the place and had placed it at the 
disposal of Our Lord while He was in 
Jerusalem, just as the same family (as 
we saw in a former article) had placed 
the Upper Room at His disposal for the 
last supper. 

We may add in parenthesis here that 
the behavior of St. Mark as described 
in the brief passage in his Gospel is very 
true to nature. Picture a boy sent out 
to the family’s country property to make 
sure no Passover marauders came tramp- 
ing over it, and above all to give security 
to a distinguished guest. Awakened by 
the din of soldiers shouting and swords 
clashing in the middle of the night, the 
lad would naturally come out half asleep 
in his nightgown to see what was going 
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on. He would have been just in time 
to see Our Lord arrested and the Apos- 
tles take to their heels. Remembering 
guiltily his mother’s injunctions about 
letting nothing happen to his Master, 
he would have hung about in the back- 
ground wondering what to do next. And 
when the soldiers spied him and made 
a dash and a grab for him, he would 
have nimbly slipped out of the garment 
and run off into the night. 

But he surely must have had a bad 
half hour with his mother when he crept 
home later that night in some makeshift 
covering and told her what had happen- 
ed to the Master whom she had put 
in his care! 

But whatever the particular details, 
it is clear enough that Our Lord had 
wealthy friends in Jerusalem, and that 
the wealthy lady “Mary, the mother 
of John who was surnamed Mark” was 
solicitous for His welfare. 

Then there was Veronica who “pre- 
sented Him with a towel with which He 
might wipe His face” on the way of 
the Cross. There is no mention of her 
whatever in the Gospel account of the 
Passion, but she has been enshrined, 
so to speak, in the Sixth Station of the 
Way of the Cross, and the veil on which 
Our Lord miraculously left the print 
of His countenance is preserved in a 
high place of honor in St. Peter’s at 
Rome. The Gospel of Nicodemus, writ- 
ten about the year 400, identifies her 
with the woman whom Our Lord cured 
of the bloody flux. This latter was, or 
had been, a wealthy woman. Before 
her cure by Our Lord, St. Luke says 
that she 


had spent all her money on doctors, and 
could not be cured by any of them. 


A rather generous remark for St. Luke 
to make, considering that he was a doc- 
tor himself! 


At the foot of the Cross on Calvary, 
finally, there was Our Lady and her sis- 
ter, Mary Cleophas, and Mary Mag- 
dalene and St. John. At a little distance 
stood the faithful wealthy women who 
had followed Our Lord from Galilee. 

We know nothing further from the 
Gospel about Our Lady’s sister, Mary 
Cleophas. But Mary Magdalene (“out 
of whom He had cast seven devils”, as 
the Evangelists seem to like to repeat) 
was a woman of means, since she is 
mentioned as such by St. Luke when he 
speaks of the wealthy women who “min- 
istered to Him out of their means.” 

Was she the same as the sinful woman 
who bathed His feet with her tears, and 
the same as Mary the sister of Martha 
and Lazarus? Opinions have varied on 
this point through the centuries. St. 
Thomas Aquinas thought they were all 
the same, but modern scholars incline 
to hold that there were three distinct 
“Mary’s.” For our present purpose, it 
does not matter, since they all seem to 
be well-to-do. The sinful woman who 
washed Our Lord’s feet with her tears 
had brought “an alabaster box of oint- 
ment” with which she anointed His feet 
—hardly the gift of a poor person. Mary 
the sister of Martha at a banquet, after’ 
Our Lord raised her brother Lazarus 
from the dead, did something very simi- 
lar: 


took a pound of ointment of right spike- 
nard of great price and anointed the feet 
of Jesus. 


And Mary Magdalen was one of the 
wealthy ministering women. 

As we gaze, then, at the little company 
that was faithful to Jesus to the last on 
Calvary, we may note one striking fact: 
they were mostly women, and as far as 
we know anything about them, they 
were all (with the exception of Our 
Lady) persons of wealth. Even St. John 
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(as we saw in a previous article) was 
very likely not a poor man at all. - 
So it appears that the only friends 
from the poorer classes that Our Lord 
had to keep Him company in His shame- 
ful dying hours were the good thief on 
the cross and His immaculate Mother. 
All the rest were rich! Of course He 
had His rich enemies on Calvary too, 


in the leaders of the people. But that 
makes the courage and constancy of the 
good women only the more heroic, and, 
we may add, only the more striking in 
view of Our Lord’s constant denuncia- 
tions of the dangers of wealth and His 
general attitude of irony and contempt 
for the lovers of earthly wealth. 


Progress — But Slow 
Of the five major civil rights bills introduced in the eighty-first congress, 
only one—the anti-poll tax measure—got through either house. But in a 
year of failure in the Congress, the state legislatures have established a 


commendable record. In 1949: 


1. New Mexico, Rhode Island, Washington and Oregon adopted fair 
employment practice laws, bringing to eight the total number of states 
with effective FEPC measures. Others are New York, New Jersey, Con- 


necticut and Massachusetts. 


2. Texas passed an anti-lynching law. ‘ 
3. Connecticut and Pennsylvania enacted bills forbidding discrimination 


in public housing. 


4. Indiana passed a bill calling for the gradual elimination of segregation 


in its school systems. 


5. Massachusetts, Connecticut and Wisconsin prohibited segregation in 
their National Guard. Pennsylvania and New York made moves in that 


direction. 


6. Oklahoma and Kentucky ended seclusion of Negroes from their graduate 
schools, though segregation continues. A similar measure was introduced 


in the Missouri legislature. 


7. Alabama has outlawed the wearing of masks, aimed at Ku Klux Klan 


members. 


The list has been compiled by the Interracial Review, and the Editor 
points out that although these are encouraging signs of progress, it is true 
that segregation and discrimination still find expression in practically every 
area of human relationships, and must be eliminated before men and women 
can live in that freedom and dignity which is their God-given heritage. 


Incidental intelligence (Signs of the times department ): 
DRIVE SAFELY 
WE CAN WAIT 


—Lakeside Cemetery, Erie, Pa. 


EAT HERE IF IT KILLS YOU 
(WE NEED THE MONEY) 
—A drive-in restaurant, Lemay, Mo. 
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fe Thoughts for the Shut-in 


L. F. Hyland 


On Voluntary Shut-ins 


A thought that should inspire great courage in every shut-in is that of 
the many men and women who, while possessing perfect health and full 
freedom, have made themselves shut-ins for the love of God. Such are all 
who have entered cloistered and contemplative religious orders. 


There is great similarity between the freely chosen lot of the cloistered, 
contemplative monk or nun, and that of the shut-in whom God’s Providence 
has confined. Just as the latter cannot escape from his sick room, so the 
former has vowed to remain in the same monastery for life. Just as the sick 
person may have wakeful hours at night when sleep is so precious, so the 
contemplative religious rises in the middle of the night to chant his prayers 
of praise to God. Just as the shut-in may at times feel lonely and abandoned 
because so few have time to visit him, so the cloistered religious renounces 
contact with his family and, except on rare occasions, sacrifices the joy of 
speaking or visiting with relatives and friends. Just as the shut-in must often 
be content with a very limited diet, and must take unpleasant medicines, so 
the monk and the nun continually mortify their sense of taste by severely 
limiting both the quantity and quality of their food. 


Despite these and other remarkable similarities in their way of life, 
it is a fact that cloistered monks and nuns are usually about the happiest 
people in the world, while many shut-ins permit themselves to become de- 
pressed and unhappy. This difference arises from the fact that the cloistered 
religious becomes a shut-in for the love of God, while the person confined by 
chronic illness or bodily disability does not succeed in arousing within himself 
this all-powerful motive for sanctifying his state of life. 


Every shut-in should train himself to see that his cloistered, penitential 
life is a vocation given to him by God, just as truly as that given to a Trappist 
monk or Poor Clare nun. And when he is tempted to discouragement and 
resentment, he should think of the thousands around the world who, in their 
teens and twenties, with full vigor and perfect health, are freely entering the 
confinement of a cloister out. of which they will never return to the world. 
It is the love of God that makes this possible; the same love of God can 
bring happiness to the lowliest shut-in. 
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In this issue of The Liguorian there is, 
in the Three Minute Instruction, a list of 
the kinds of books a Catholic may not 
possess, read, sell or give to others. The 
very fact that the law of the Catholic 
- Church prohibits such books will probably 
enrage some non-Catholics, who feel that 
nobody should exercise authority over what 
people think, read, study or say. Others will 
maintain that this is an indication of how 
bitterly the Catholic Church opposes edu- 
cation. Education, to their mind, means a 
process whereby children, or grown men 
and women, open their minds to an inrush 
of every conceivable kind of information, 
idea, belief, philososphy and religion, on the 
ground that the individual will be perfectly 
competent to separate the good from the 
bad and the false from the true, and at the 
same time to rise above suggestions that 
appeal strongly to their lower nature. The 
true idea of education is far more realistic. 
It takes into account all the actual elements 
of human nature, as they are known by 
experience. It does not blind itself to the 
power of the free will to turn aside from the 
truth for the sake of personal gain; it con- 
siders the strength of human passion, and 
of the various incentives to arouse it to 
excess and evil; above all, it is aware of the 
limitations of the human mind, which make 
it impossible for anyone to study every- 
thing about every subject under the sun, 
and of the importance of aiding the mind 
to find the truth in whatever it does study. 


Much as it is Setialiend as a shibboleth, 
the principle that a student, in the process 
of being educated, should be permitted to 
read, study and ponder all sides of every 
topic, is carried out in practice by nobody. 
The most “liberal” of educators exercises 
some censorship over the reading of his 








Side Glances 


By the Bystander 


pupils. He may do so only by saying that 
“to read such and such books would be a 
waste of time”; he may do so by making 
scornful remarks about such and such an 
author; or he may do so simply by never 
bringing to the attention of his students a 
whole body of opinion that represents a 
certain side of a question. In any one or all 
of these ways he is denying the principle 
that the student should look at all sides of 
a question and adopt his own view; he is 
practicing to some extent the principle that 
the teacher must direct the pupil if edu- 
cation is to mean anything at all. It may 
be remarked that those who cry out the 
most bitterly against the prohibition of 
books on the part of the Catholic Church 
often foist an even grimmer prohibition of 
books about the Catholic Church on their 
pupils. Public libraries have shelves of books 
that are forbidden to the public and kept 
under lock and key; the laws of the land 
prohibit the mailing of certain kinds of 
books; the public schools ban certain books 
from the classroom. The prohibition of 
books is therefore not an educational de- 
vice of the Catholic Church alone. 


Education truly omen drawing out the 
best that is in a pupil, by introducing him 
to the best thinking on any subject. This 
necessitates both opening the right books 
for a pupil, and closing the wrong ones. 
It assumes that some kind of censorship 
is both natural for the conscientious teacher 
and necessary for the ignorant pupil. This 
is the principle followed by the Catholic 
Church in preparing a list of kinds of books 
that are prohibited to her children. Christ 
said to His Church: “Go and teach all... 
whatsoever I have commanded you.” He 
made it clear that what He had taught 
and commanded was the most important 
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part of truth that any human being could 
ever learn because his eternal happiness 
depended on it. In various ways He told 
the Apostles and all His followers not to be 
deceived by false prophets, not to heed 
what men would say against Him and His 
teaching. The prohibition of certain books 
by the Catholic Church rests, therefore, 
squarely on the example and the teachings 
of Jesus Christ. It appeals to the common 
sense of any man who has learned the 
following truths about himself: “1) Christ’s 
teaching is supremely important for me, and 
it provides the perfect answers to my ques- 
tions about the meaning of life; 2) But 
it does not force my will to embrace it; 
I am capable, as many have done, of turn- 
ing my mind away from it, or of rejecting 
it even while recognizing its truth; 3) I 
usually find myself moved to doubt, deny 
or reject what Christ taught if I either 
dwell too much on the enjoyment of pas- 
sion, or ponder too long on the arguments 
ef those who have already rejected Christ 
in order to enjoy their passions more fully; 
4) The reasonable thing for me to do is 
to avoid that which would either stimulate 
my passions too strongly, or would offer 
me specious arguments for letting my pas- 
sions have whatever they desire.” It is 
thus that common sense suggests the very 
prohibitions of reading that have been made 
into precepts by the Catholic Church, and 
gladly embraces the precepts once they are 
known. 
® 

This does not mean, as “liberals” are 
wont to charge, that Christians are permit- 
ted no chance to learn what can be said 
against their religion, or that they are held 
in blind intellectual servitude by the pro- 
hibition of books. If, in every field of 
human knowledge, the holders of one con- 
troversial view were as fearless of the oppo- 
sition as is the Catholic Church, there would 
be little blind prejudice or intolerance in 
the world. If a Catholic, in the normal 
circumstances of his life, finds his faith as- 


sailed by the arguments of others, he can 
always have recourse to someone who can 
give him the fullest knowledge and clearest 
analysis of the arguments he has heard. 
Every priest in the process of his training, 
is made to study every conceivable and 
historical argument that can be or has been 
raised against the Christian religion. That 
is why his training requires at least twelve 
years of study. If any lay person has taken 
time to study thoroughly the foundations 
of the Christian religion, and is in a position 
to help others by contrasting error with the 
truth, he can easily obtain permission to 
read anything that is written against the 
Christian religion. The law prohibiting cer- 
tain books, therefore, is intended to protect 
the man and woman who, though they have 
studied enough to perceive the truth and 
importance of Christ’s religion, have not 
studied enough to be able to withstand a 
clever and appealing argument for escap- 
ing its responsibilities. The stakes are so 
high—nothing less than happiness for all 
eternity—that no intelligent Catholic feels 
irked that he may not read books that 
could possibly divert him from that goal. 
° 

Perhaps the most important feature of 
the prohibition of books on the part of the 
Catholic Church is that it is directed to — 
the common sense and the free will of the 
members of the Church. Hearing the dia- 
tribes uttered against this law by “liberals”, 
one would conjure up a picture of a fear- 
some ogre with a Simon Legree whip in 
hand, standing over a trembling Catholic 
and threatening to lash him to shreds if he 
dared to open a forbidden book. The fact 
is that the Gatholic Church stands over 
nobody like an ogre. No one can be forced 
to be a Christian or a Catholic. No one 
can even come into the Catholic Church 
except through the process of understanding 
the truth she represents and freely em- 
bracing it. Once a Catholic, no one can be 
forced to remain a Catholic; he remains 
perfectly free to turn his back on the Church 
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the moment his free will makes such a 
choice. So too there is no force exerted on 
man or woman through any law ever made 
by the Church other than its appeal to his 
common sense, to his understanding of the 
authority behind it, and his concern for his 
own immortal soul. In prohibiting certain 
books, the Church merely says to a Catholic: 
“You know you have passions that are in- 
clined to be unruly; you know you have a 


mind that will grasp at straws to defend 
unruly passions; you know you have neither 
the time nor the background to analyze 
thoroughly the three or four or seven hun- 
dred pages of a book that attacks Christ and 
your faith in Him. Therefore, don’t stimu- 
late your passions by reading obscenity, and 
don’t jeopardize your faith by reading or 
listening to those who assail it.” 





Portrait of the Confessional 

The celebrated convert, J. K. Huysmans, in his book “The Crowds at 
Lourdes,” gives this account of his thoughts as he lines up to await his turn 
outside a Catholic confessional: 

“IT make some progress behind people’s backs in a reek of miasmas. 
At last, after pushing and being pushed, I get free from those packed around 
me, and passing across the benches which are loaded with the faithful, I 
reach the place where confessions are being heard. 

“If the penitents were all men, the laundry-work would be soon over, 
for the laundrymen usually have quickly done with the men after summary 
cleansing. But the women! They, indeed, not only want to be starched, 
but ironed afterwards. And then, if each of them brings all her little 
family affairs to the wash, and the laundryman takes some interest in them, 
it will go on for hours. 

“There are two priests on duty. Splendid fellows! They don’t dilly-dally. 
You hear the constant rattle of the sliding shutters. Men with reddened 
faces slip out, casting aside the curtain behind which they were in shelter, 
and are off at top speed, like cats flying over hot bricks. But the women 
show no such shamefacedness; they are quite at home in the confessional 
and take pleasure in it, and withdraw but slowly and with regret to make 
room for others who come to scent the aroma of sins which still floats about 
the box, and add thereto the more or less marked perfume of their own. 
Not one of them is the least put out by being seen. A man’s desire is to 
get it all over with and be off; a woman’s is to spin things out and stay on. 

“I pity the poor priest who swings like a pendulum from one side to 
the other in his cupboard provided with a shutter and drilled with holes 
like a sieve. How hot he must be! Though I am not interned as he is, 
I am suffocating in this atmosphere, saturated as it is with spiritual dregs 
and effluvia of perspiring passers-by. I would give a great deal to get away. 
At last it is my turn. I empty my basket into the ears of an excellent man 
‘who gives me absolution in a trice. Then I fly from the scene. 

“Finally I am outside, my penance finished, and my nostrils taking in 
the fresh air like a bee smelling flowers. It is extraordinary what relief 
confession gives, and how light and fit you feel afterwards; your sense of 
it is almost physical. Really there is a virtue, which is perceptible and 
almost tangible, in the Sacrament of Penance.” 
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Happy Death 

During the late war, the Sacred 
Heart missionaries stationed at Torit in 
Central Africa were kept in a concentra- 
tion camp, and thus the people of that 
place were deprived of their spiritual 
ministrations. 

It was during this time that Mario, 
a Christian living in the district of Torit, 
fell seriously ill. Feeling that he was 
close to death, he called for the priest, 
but was informed sadly that the priest 
could not come. 

After a time, Mario called for pencil 
and paper, and sitting up in bed, ap- 
peared to be in deep thought as he wrote 
upon the sheet. When he had finished, 
he folded the sheet of paper, and gave it 
to his sister, saying: 

“Keep it in the bible, and show it to 
the priest when he is able to come.” 

Mario died the same day. 

When, a long time later, a priest finally 
visited the village, Mario’s sister pre- 
sented him with the paper, and the 
priest found that the faithful convert 
had written a list of faults committed 
by himself. At the bottom of the list he 
had written these words: 

“T believe everything as I believed the 
day I was baptized. God is good, and 
may He help me to die a good death.” 

The incident is related in Frontier 
Call. 


A Mother’s Career 

The Field At Home, Canadian Catholic 
monthly, tells of an interesting interview 
recently granted to the Press by Madame 
St. Laurent, wife of Canada’s Prime 


Catholic Anecdotes 


Minister. 

To the question as to what kind of a 
life had been hers as the wife of a man 
prominent in public life, she replied 
simply that she had remained untouched 
by that public life, since it had been 
her entire concern to bring up and care 
for her five children. 

Madame St. Laurent then let fall a 
very revealing remark. 

“For sixteen years,” she said, “I never 
once left my children in the care of a 
maid or a baby-sitter.” 

This was corroborated by her daughter, 
Madame Mathieu Samson, who was 
present at the interview. 

“Mother never left us when we were 
children,” she said. 

When the reporters pressed them for 
their opinion on careers for women, 
Madame Samson answered: 

“Mother feels she is not the right 
woman to ask this of, because raising a © 
family of five children to her was a full 
time career in itself.” 

One is inclined to wonder rather sadly 
how many mothers today could make 
the statement: “I never left my young 
children in the care of a baby-sitter.” 


One Friend 

A good motto for anyone in a position 
of authority would be this sentence of 
Abraham Lincoln: 

“T desire to so conduct the affairs of 
this administration that at the end, when 
I come to lay down the reins of power, 
if I have lost every other friend on 
earth, I shall have at least one friend 


left, and that friend shall be down inside 
of me.” 
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No Mass Without Communion 

While persecution continues in Hun- 
gary, a great movement has been 
launched there under the slogan “No 
Mass without Communion”. After read- 
ing the Gospel on Sundays and Holy- 
days, the priest turns to the people and 
says: “If we have come to God’s table, 
let us not go away hungry, but let us 
take of the divine Bread, the Food of 
Angels, Christ’s Body and Blood.” 

Two months ago there were 337 
parishes participating in the campaign. 
Almost all the people of these parishes 
receive Communion every Sunday. In 
some of the larger churches, a priest has 
to begin distributing Communion at the 
opening prayers of the Mass, and he 
continues to the end. 

Most American parishes have a goodly 
number of Communions every Sunday. 
But it is not nearly all nor even half 
of those who attend Mass. There is 
room for the “No Mass without Com- 
munion” crusade here. 

It has always struck us as something 
of a mystery that so many good-living 
people will go to Mass every Sunday, but 
will let Sunday after Sunday pass with- 
out receiving Holy Communion. We are 
not referring to those who cannot receive 
Communion because they are living in 
a habit of sin, such as birth-control or 
sinful company-keeping or the like. We 
are referring to the thousands who could 
receive but who do not. 

They may give many reasons for this 
neglect. Still, it seems to us that each 
time they hear the bell ring at the 
“Domine, Non Sum Dignus”, and each 
time they see the priest carry the cibori- 
um down to the Communion railing, and 
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each time they watch others walking 
back from the railing with hands folded 
and eyes aglow, they would find their 
reasons for not receiving overwhelmed 
by a great upsurge of desire to receive 
Communion themselves. It is hard to 
understand what blocks this desire Sun- 
day after Sunday. 

Maybe at every Mass, every priest 
should cry out to the people: “If you 
have come to God’s table, don’t go away 
hungry!” 


The Open Mind 

We got a chuckle out of the quotation, 
carried by Time some time ago while 
the United Nations sessions were being 
televised, of a Brooklyn teen-ager’s com- 
ment on the proceedings. It went as 
follows: 

“They just say what they think, or 
what their country thinks, but they 
don’t listen to anyone else. Once a per- 
son has finished talking, he goes to 
sleep already. He just listens to his own 
side and thinks he’s right all the time.” 

Whether we chuckle or not, there is 
a great deal of sage philosophy behind 
this observation. It explains why the 
United Nations is having a hard time 
keeping order in the world. It explains 
why it is possible, almost invariably, to 
tell what the vote on a particular issue 
is going to be even before it is taken. 

A teen-ager has expressed in a few 
limping sentences much of what is 
wrong with the world. It is the fact that 
the open mind is a thing of the past. 
An open mind is one that, while it clings 
to principles and demonstrated truths, 
nevertheless remains docile and humble 
and unselfish in seeking the truth in 
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matters that are not self-evident or 
demonstrated. It is a mind that feels a 
greater responsibility to truth than to 
self-interest. It is a mind that doesn’t 
“think it is right all the time,” and that 
doesn’t “pass into the unconsciousness of 
sleep when others are presenting their 
side of the truth.” 

For the passing of the open mind we 
may rightly blame the prevailing phi- 
losophies which have taught so many 
people that there are no objective stand- 
ards of truth, but that their opinion on 
any subject is as good as anybody else’s. 
We may even blame, for the passing of 
the open mind, the false interpretations 
of democracy which substitute polls for 
principles, and make men think that 
they themselves make whatever truth 
there is. If there are no standards of 
truth, there can be no arguments about 
truth, and there is only self-interest. So 
a man says what he thinks (which means 
what he wants) and goes to sleep while 
the other fellow is talking. 

What the United Nations needs, and 
what democracy needs, and what every 
single human being needs, is (1) the 
conviction that truth is outside the 
mind, eternal and unchangeable, and 
(2) a mind open enough to seek for it 
until it is found. 


The “Foreign Power” Again 

Editorial writers in some of the daily 
newspapers in America recently per- 
mittled their hackles to rise over the 
fact that the Pope of Rome made a 
pronouncement on the obligations of 
Catholic judges in regard to divorce. 
Judges, said the Pope, are to avoid, 
whenever possible, any cooperation with 
divorce proceedings instituted by law- 
fully married couples. 

“See,” said one newspaper we read, 
“what did we tell you! The Catholic 
Church and the Pope are totalitarian. 
They want to force their will on the 


democratic American people.” The con- 
clusion drawn by this paper was that 
no Catholic should accept the office of 
judge in America unless he were deter- 
mined to carry out the laws of America 
in preference to the decrees of the Pope. 
This, they said, is a point at which 
Americans must renounce allegiance to 
a foreign power. 

In their ignorance such writers en- 
tirely miss the distinction between a 
statement of the natural law and a posi- 
tive decree of the Pope. The Pope was 
not making a law when he reminded 
judges of their duty. He was merely 
stating something that most judges al- 
ready knew, and that all men can come 
to know through a little straight think- 
ing. 

Catholics, fortunately, are not the 
only ones who recognize the fact that 
divorce and remarriage are evil. Catho- 
lics are not alone in realizing that direct 
cooperation in evil is evil itself, and that 
remote or indirect cooperation in evil 
may be justified only for very grave 
reasons. This is all that the Pope said, 
and he was appealing as much to the in- 
telligence of non-Catholics in saying it 
as he was to the loyalty of Catholics to - 
the dictates of their consciences. 

There is no doubt that if America 
were to pass some kind of a law per- 
mitting ‘‘mercy-killing” and thus abro- 
gating the fifth commandment of God, 
and if the Pope were to tell Catholics 
that the fifth commandment remains 
binding despite the American law, the 
same newspapers would again charge 
that a foreign power was trying to rule 
America. In other words, “If the people 
say ‘kill’, you gotta kill, or you aren’t a 
good American.” What can you do about 
such nonsense? 


Incongruous 
At the risk of being accused of in- 
vidious motives, we shall express our 
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opinion of what looks to us like an abuse 
that has crept into the program of a 
certain number of Catholic schools and 
colleges. It is the practice of putting on 
subscription drives in behalf of secular 
magazines. The pay-off, at twenty or 
thirty per cent of the price of each sub- 
scription sold by a pupil, is quite con- 
siderable, and no doubt offers a welcome 
addition to school budgets. But there is 
a corresponding loss that simply cannot 
be estimated in any adequate terms. 

The magazines that are “pushed” in 
these drives are not the worst in the 
secular field. Nothing that finds a place 
on the reprobated lists of the National 
Organization for Decent Literature is 
admitted into such campaigns. They 
feature such attractive specimens as 
Life, Look, The Post, Collier's, the 
news magazines, etc. But these publica- 
tions do represent a philosophy of life 
to offset which the whole Catholic school 
system has been erected. 

They are — these publications — the 
respectable spokesmen of secularism. 
They represent the worship of the false 
gods of money, success, pleasure, com- 
fort, excitement, and material progress. 
They ignore, with a kind of dogged and 
grim determination, the truth about the 
soul, eternity, heaven, hell, Christ and 
God. They skirt the edges and fringes of 
indecency at times, both in their adver- 
tisements and their reader content. Many 
of them are not good for children for 
many reasons. 

Catholic education, if it centers around 
any one principle, may be said to repre- 
sent the supreme importance of the 
spiritual over the material, of the soul 
over the body, of eternity over time. Its 
purpose is to teach “other-worldliness”, 
as the only means of making this world 
a truly good place in which to live. That 
is why it seems so incongruous for the 
pupils of a Catholic school to be sent 
forth on a “drive” to introduce more 
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secular journals into more and more 
homes. That is why it seems contrary 
to the very principle of Catholic educa- 
tion, to make propagandists for secular- 
ism out of adolescents who are presum- 
ably being taught to stand up against 
it throughout the whole of their mortal 
lives. Surely these adolescents will be 
convinced that if it is worthwhile to 
peddle secularism, it is worthwhile to 
embrace it. 

It is with sadness, therefore, that we 
see Catholic boys and girls, under the 
auspices of and with the urging of their 
Catholic school authorities, begging 
people to subscribe to the slicks and 
sleeks of the secular world. Was it for 
this that Catholics made sacrifices to 
build their Catholic schools? 


Newspapers and Labor 

One educational advantage of travel- 
ing is the chance to see the newspapers 
of the various cities which one visits: 
not educational in the sense that the 
newspapers teach one anything very 
vital or important, but in the sense 
that they give one the opportunity to 
determine whether or not the so-called 
independence of the press is as universal 
as it is made out to be by the press 
itself. 

During the period of the steel and 
coal strikes we saw many papers. We 
read what they had to say about the 
strikes, not only in, their editorial 
columns but also in their news items. 

Almost entirely they inferred that 
the unions were at fault; that if the 
unions did not come to their senses, 
the government would have to step in; 
that the hunger and suffering conse- 
quent on the strikes were due to the 
unions’ stubbornness and exorbitant 
demands. 

The general tone of the news items 
(not the editorials; mind you) was 
that the government should interfere 
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and make the unions come to time. Not 
once did we read that the government 
should step in and make management 
come to time. Apparently it was man- 
agement that was the victim—poor 
management, with its hundred thousand 
dollar a year vice presidents and its non- 
contributory pension plan for executives 
only! 

We did not read all the papers, and 
for the impossibility of doing so we are 
thankful. But in not one that we did 
read, did we see a word written against 
the abuses and the crimes of manage- 
ment. The St. Louis Post-Dispatch was 
one exception. 

Why should so many of the papers 
slant the news in favor of management? 
Who are the powers behind the editors? 
Or are these the convictions of the 
editors themselves? It seems strange 
that so many papers should hold the 
same opinions. 

Are the papers as independent as 
they make themselves out to be? 


The Conversion of the Jews 


It is commonly believed by Catholics 
that the conversion of Jews is almost 
impossible, and that, therefore, no efforts 
need be put forth for the effecting of 
that end. Protestants can be converted; 
and pagans and unbelievers; but Jews 
—only by a special supernatural stroke 
of God’s grace. Even with that, the re- 
sults are negligible. 

This is a false assumption. Jews can 
be converted. Vincent Ferrer, the great 
Dominican preacher and missionary, 
went constantly to the synagogues and 
the bazaars and the ghettos of the Jews, 
preaching Christianity and exercising 
Christian charity towards the people 


of the once chosen race. 

He made an immense haul. It is dif- 
ficult to arrive at an exact figure; but 
the most conservative of historians gives 
twenty-five thousand as the number 
of Jews he baptized. Vincent himself 
said from the pulpit one day: “You 
know that we have good news. All the 
Jews of Valladolid (a large city in 
Spain) are converted.” 

He worked the same wonder in To- 
ledo, Huesco and Saragossa. On one 
occasion fourteen rabbis approached 
him and asked for instructions in the 
true Faith. 

Perhaps so few Jews are being con- 
verted today because too many Chris- 
tions think that it is impossible to con- 
vert them. The facts are against the 
supposition. If Catholics were first of 
all to show a Christ-like love for the 
Jews (Christ was a Jew), and then go 
out of their way to show-the Jews what 
Christianity really stood for, there can 
be no doubt but that their success in 
bringing home the lost sheep would be 
comparable to that of Vincent Ferrer. 

But nothing will be accomplished 
until a different point of view has been 
established in the minds of the followers 
of Christ. As long as Jews are sneered - 
at, patronized, talked against and dis- 
criminated against, there shall be few 
conversions. The work has to be done 
with charity. With charity all things are 
possible. 

Any Jew who reads this piece and is 
interested in finding out what Chris- 
tianity is may contact Rev. Arthur 
Klyber, 145 S. Millwood Ave., Wichita, 
Kansas. Father Klyber was an orthodox 
Jew once upon a time. Now he is a 
priest. His charity is great. 


The Philosopher Says 


Some people are in debt because they spend what their friends think they 


make. 


Some people with open minds should have them closed for repairs. 
One way to kill time is by working it to death. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 
Selected and Edited by J. Schaefer 
THE LAST THINGS 


5. The Universal Resurrection: 
Pagan philosophers and a group of 
adherents of the Jewish sect, the Sadu- 
cees, denied the doctrine of the resur- 
rection of the dead, maintaining that 
such a thing is impossible. The resur- 
rection of the body for us, however, is 
an article of faith which we must pro- 
fess. You will note that I said ‘resur- 
rection of the body’ for, as men can 
undergo only a bodily death, their res- 
urrection can be but a corporeal one. 
This truth of our faith is confirmed in 
numerous passages of Sacred Scripture, 
both in the Old and New Testaments. 
Theologians, following St. Thomas, as- 
sign many reasons why it is fitting that 
there should be such a resurrection of 
the body. The principal reason, however, 
to my mind, is this: man has been creat- 
ed to enjoy happiness, but since he is 
unable to find it in this life, the Lord 
has willed that he acquire it in the next, 
where it will be eternal. The soul of 
man, however, is but a part of human 
nature, which is naturally composed of 
body and soul. Should the soul, there- 
fore, remain in a state separated from 
the body, man would never be able to 
obtain complete happiness. Hence, it is 
fitting that the soul of man should, at 
some time, be reunited to his body, that 
there be a resurrection of the body. 
There will, however, be certain ex- 
ceptions to this general phenomenon of 
the resurrection. The soul of the Mother 
of God, for instance, has already been 
reunited to her body. And it is also 
probable that those Saints who were 
raised with Jesus Christ, and of whom 
St. Matthew speaks in his Gospel, will 
also be exempted from the general law 


of the resurrection: “The tombs were 
opened, and many bodies of the saints 
who had fallen asleep arose.” (Mt. 27/ 
52) At the end of the world Enoch 
and Elias will probably be accorded 
the same privilege. For the rest, all men 
must be subjected to death and arise 
at the end of the world, according to 
the rule as formulated by Christ Him- 
self: “The hour is coming in which all 
who are in the tomb shall hear the 
voice of the Son of God. And they 
who have done good shall come forth 
unto resurrection of life; but they who 
have done evil unto resurrection of 
judgment.” (J. 5/28-29) This general 
law of the resurrection has, therefore, 
as its purpose the judgment of all the 
good and all the wicked, that each 
may receive, both in his body and in his 
soul, the reward or punishment due his 
merits or demerits. 

Though I have remarked previously 
that the completion of man’s happiness 
demands the reunion of body and soul, 
it does not follow that this will be 
brought about by natural means. It 
will be an entirely supernatural and 
miraculous event. There is no power in 
nature capable of bringing about such 
an effect as the resurrection. In fact, 
St. Thomas assures us, aside from our 
faith, no reason can be advanced to 
prove even the possibility of the resur- 
rection. He explains, furthermore, that 
the cause of our resurrection is the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ. For the 
gifts of God are bestowed upon men 
through the humanity of Christ; and 
just as we cannot be delivered from 
spiritual death save by a gift of grace 
granted by the divine goodness, so also 
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we cannot be delivered from corporeal 
death except by a resurrection achieved 
by divine power. 

In his epistle to the Corinthians, 
St. Paul predicted: “We shall all in- 
deed rise, in a moment, in the twinkling 
of an eye, at the last trumpet. For the 
trumpet shall sound, and the dead shall 
rise incorruptible.” (I Cor. 15/52) Var- 
ious speculations have arisen as to what 
this sound of the trumpet will consist 
in, but it seems more probable that 
it will not merely be something to be 
perceived by the human intellect alone, 
but audible to the sense of hearing 
as well, and so magnified by the omni- 
potent power of God, as to be heard 
throughout the universe. St. Thomas 
even contends that this sound of the 
trumpet will be the voice of Our Sav- 
iour Himself. 


By another of those prodigies of di- 
vine omnipotence, which shall be so 
much in evidence in these last days, 
the dead, though deprived of the sense 
of hearing, shall be made to perceive 
the voice of the Saviour, and to obey 
His directions and those of His minis- 
ters, the angels. On the fearful day of 
the general resurrection, Christ shall 
call upon His angels to prepare for the 
administration of divine justice. To one 
angel especially, probably the Archangel 
Michael, shall be confided a particular 
role, namely, that of summoning the 
dead to judgment. St. Paul has pro- 
phesied this event: “For the Lord him- 
self shall come down from heaven with 
commandment, and with the voice of 
an archangel, and with the trumpet of 
God.” (1 Thess., 4/15) And the dead 
shall hear the summons of the great 
Archangel, repeating the terrible words, 
commonly attributed to St. Jerome: 
“Arise, ye dead! Come to the judg- 
ment!” 


Partly by their own natural power, 
partly with divine and supernatural 
assistance, the angels shall carry out 
the divine command to reassemble the 
bodies of men. Member shall be re- 
stored to member, and from the ashes 
and elements into which they have dis- 
integrated, the bodies of the dead shall 
be reconstructed. Then shall God, 
through the instrumentality of the hu- 
manity of Jesus Christ, restore to each 
body its own soul, and the angels shall 
assemble all before the tribunal of 
Jesus Christ, separating the wicked from 
the elect. In all probability the Guard- 
ian Angel of each man will be employed 
in his resurrection, whether he be of 
the number of the elect or the damned. 
For it seems only fitting that he who was 
the minister of divine mercy during life, 
should, likewise, be the minister of di- 
vine justice on the day of judgment. 


Until the day itself arrives, men will 
be curious as to the exact time when 
the general resurrection shall occur. 
In the early church, a group of heretics, 
known as the Millenarianists, advanced 
the opinion that there would be two 
resurrections, that of the just and that 
of the wicked. The just would par- 
ticipate in the ‘first resurrection’, and 
after this would live and reign with 
Christ for a thousand years—hence the 
name, “Millenarianists’. Though con- 
demned as heretical by the Church, the 
opinion has been revived a number of 
times in the history of the world, most 
recently by the Mormons. 


Actually, and very wisely, Almighty 
God has willed that the time of the 
resurrection be a matter of strict secrecy. 
Most theologians agree with St. Thomas 
in saying that God will not make this 
a subject of revelation. Christ Him- 
self inferred this when he refused to 
commit this knowledge to the Apostles: 
“Tt is not for you to know the times or 
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moments which the Father hath put in 
his own power.” (Acts 1/7) It can- 
not, however, be inferred from the text 
of St. Mark (13/32): “But of that 
day or hour no man knoweth, neither 
the angels in heaven, nor the Son, but 
the Father,” that Christ Himself had 
no knowledge of this day, for to Him 
was committed all knowledge, but that 
he did not know of it to reveal it. It 
would be in vain, therefore, to con- 
jecture when the signs of this last day 
have been, or shall be, fulfilled. 
Though it would be foolish to con- 
jecture as to the exact time of the last 


opportunity is given to the curious to 
speculate upon the place of the resur- 
rection. A number of opinions have been 
advanced during the ages of specula- 
tion. Two, however, predominate: one 
maintaining that each man shall arise 
from his own tomb or place of death, 
the other contending that the ashes 
of each shall be assembled in the valley 
of Josaphat, and there shall occur the 
dramatic resurrection. Most theologians 
and Scripture scholars, however, agree 
that the former opinion has the sounder 
basis, supported as it is by several texts 
of Sacred Scripture. 


day and the general resurrection, ample 


Dramatic Holy Week 


One of the most unusual features of Holy Week as observed in some 
Venezuelan and Columbian towns is the punishment of Judas. 

All types of effigies of this arch traitor suddenly appear on the scene. 
Some are small and made of papier-mache; others are giant figures made of 
straw. One may be made to look like an unfriendly neighbor; another may 
bear a striking resemblance to an unpopular official in the town. Usually 
they are dressed in comic costumes, a hodge-podge of ancient and modern 
styles. 

The smaller effigies are hung from lamp-posts or balconies. The giant 
Judas featured in the public ceremonies is paraded through the town, often 
astride a mule, while the populace follows along, scoffing and peering. Then 
they hang the betrayer, stick pins in him, beat and otherwise torture him. 

Finally at noon on Holy Saturday all these “Judases” are burned. Usually 
gunpowder and firecrackers are mixed with the straw with which the effigies 
are stuffed. The result is pandemonium. Sparks fly, and the sound of explosives 
mingles with the wild clanging of the church bells, and the children run 
through the streets rattling noise-makers and shaking tin-cans and in general 
producing a hideous din to scare away all evil spirits, 

Everyone rejoices that Judas has met his just deserts. 


Prattle 


For out-of-the-mouths-of-babes department this month we have the follow- 
ing choice items: 

A little girl in religion class defined scandal as “something when nobody 
does nothing and everybody goes telling it everywhere.” 

A little boy who was rebuked for laughing out loud in the class room 
apologized, saying: “I didn’t mean to do it. I was smiling and the smile 
busted.” 

Six-year-old Jane surprised her younger brother in front of their mother’s 
dressing table, and dragged him away, saying: “Only ladies use powder, 
Bobby; gentlemen wash theirselves,” 


—Epheta 
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Conducted by T. Tobin 


CATHOLIC AUTHOR OF THE MONTH 


FATHER REGINALD MARIE GARRIGOU-LAGRANGE, 1877- 
Theologian and Spiritual Writer 


I. Life: 

Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange was born in 
Auch Gerst, France, on February 21, 1877. 
His uncle was the famous, Dominican 
Biblical scholar, Father M. J. Lagrange. 
He terminated his medical studies to enter 
the Dominican Order in 1897. His entire 
priestly life has been dedicated to the 
instruction of others in philosophy and 
theology. Since 1909, Father Garrigou- 
Lagrange has taught at the Collegio 
Angelico in Rome, where he has drawn 
students from all parts of the world. His 
fame is so great that most students attend 
at least one of his lectures, even though 
they are not enrolled in his college. He 
is considered one of the greatest of modern 
theologians and interpreters of St. Thomas. 
On October 13, 1939, he made his only 
appearance in the United States at the 
Catholic University. The noted author has 
received many academic awards and is a 
member of many learned societies. 


Il. Writings: 

Many of his books have developed from 
his classroom lectures or from articles in 
various periodicals. He did much to sound 
the philosophic death knell of Modernism 
at the beginning of the century. His writ- 
ings are always profoundly philosophical 





and theological, but most of his books are 
well within the reach of the ordinarily 
intelligent Catholic. 

God: His Existence and His Nature is a 
scholarly presentation of the classic proofs 
for the existence of God, and an explanation 
of His perfections. Christian Perfection 
and Contemplation is a defense of the 
theory that contemplation is the normal 
development of the spiritual life. The 
Three Ages of the Interior Life is a mas- 
terly exposition of the three stages of 
the supernatural life that should be read 
by every priest and religious. 


III. The Book: 

Perhaps, the most popular book by the 
author is Providence. The doctrine of sub- 
mission to Providence is most necessary 
in our day of independence and despair. 
He shows very clearly that nothing hap- 
pens without the permission or. causation 
of God, and that man, to be happy, must 
follow the Will of God by submission or 
abandonment. This book can lead one to 
form a great trust in God that will banish 
worry from life. Readers who will make 
the acquaintance of Garrigou-Lagrange by 
the reading of Providence will be capti- 
vated by the practical spirituality that 
he constructs on the solid basis of theology. 
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MARCH BOOK REVIEWS 


The English Reformation 
Erasmus, Tyndale, and More. By W. E. 

Campbell. 288 pp. Milwaukee: Bruce Pub- 

lishing Co. $5.00. 

Before the turn of the Century, Mr. 
Campbell was filled with enthusiasm for 
the period of the English Reformation by 
a sermon from the noted scholar, Cardinal 
Gasquet. Since that time his principal 
interest, both as student and professor, 
has been in this section of English history. 
Mr. Campbell has edited several of the 
works of Sir Thomas More and has even 
molded his style on the writings of this 
master. 

In his latest book he tells the story of 
the English revolt against the background 
of three of its principal figures. Erasmus 
was the humanist who attempted to reform 
the Church from within and not change 
its essential nature; More was the scholar 
and Saint who defended the old faith at 
the cost of his life; Tyndale was the priest 
who was to author 90% of the new English 
Protestant Bible. Mr. Campbell insists that 
Erasmus always remained true to the doc- 
trine of the Church, despite the written and 
verbal lashings he administered to some 
of the theologians and ecclesiastics, and 
he gives him credit for diverting the Ren- 
aissance from pagan to Christian channels. 
Liberal excerpts are given from the vari- 
ous writings of More and especially from his 
controversy with Tyndale. The latter is 
shown as a master of English prose whose 
new translation had a great deal of in- 
fluence on the theology and literature of 
succeeding ages. 

Mr. Campbell has written a very scholarly 
and readable book that furnishes a good 
picture of the age. It is interesting to note 
in several passages the enthusiasm of the 
author for the good old days when in all 
the churches and chapels of England the 
Eucharistic Lord was sacrificed each day. 
We hope that Mr. Campbell will be spared 
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the time necessary to complete his edition 
of the works of St. Thomas More. 


Another Garrigou-Lagrange Book 

The Mother of the Saviour and Our In- 
terior Life. By Rev. Reginald Garrigou- 
Lagrange, O. P. Translated by Rev. Bern- 
ard J. Kelly, CSSp. 338 pp. St. Louis: 
B. Herder Co. $4.00. 


Readers of the previous works of the 
great Dominican theologian will welcome 
his first complete book on the Blessed Vir- 
gin. This book follows the usual style of 
the author—profound theological truths 
made the basis of personal spirituality. 

The first part deals with the dispute 
about the basic prerogative of Mary. Theo- 
logians argue as to whether the Divine 
Maternity or the plenitude of grace is the 
basis of all the privileges of Mary. Father 
Garrigou-Lagrange holds the more com- 
mon opinion that Mary’s meritorious con- 
sent to the Incarnation is more primary 
than her fullness of grace. It was the 
motherhood of God that gained for her 
the treasures of grace she possessed. After 
establishing this truth of Mariology, the 
author discusses the plenitude of grace at 
her conception, at and after the Incarna- 
tion, and her store of grace at her assump- 
tion into heaven. 

The second section traces the influence 
of Mary in the spiritual life of all men. 
Tradition calls her the mother of all men 
and the mediatrix of all graces. She is the 
mother of all men because she gives super- 
natural life to their souls. Garrigou-La- 
grange holds with most authors that the 
doctrine of her universal mediation can and 
will be defined some day. The final chapter 
is devoted to a short discussion of the 
eminent sanctity of St. Joseph. 

A very interesting observation on the 
development of the theologians, attitude to 
Mary is presented in the author’s preface. 
“While writing this book I have noticed 
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more than once how often it has happened 
that a theologian admitted some preroga- 
tive of Our Lady in his earlier years under 
the influence of piety and admiration of 
her dignity. A second period then followed 
when the doctrinal difficulties came home to 
him more forcefully, and he was much 
more reserved in his judgment. Finally, 
there was the third period, when, having 
had time to study the question in its posi- 
tive and speculative aspects, he returned 
to his first position, not now because of his 
sentiment of piety and admiration, but be- 
cause his more profound understanding of 
tradition and theology revealed to him 
that the measure of the things of God— 
and in a special way those things of God 
which affect Mary—is more overflowing than 
is commonly understood.” Father Garrigou- 
Lagrange certainly has arrived at the third 
stage when his knowledge has reaffirmed 
the intuitions of his piety. The only ad- 
verse criticism of this book is that it was 
printed abroad and does not have the 
uniform high quality of paper and print- 
ing of Herder’s other books by the author. 


The Saints 

Heroines of Christ. Edited by Rev. Joseph 
A. Husslein, S. J. 186 pp. Milwaukee: 
Bruce Publishing Co. $2.75. 

Saints for Home and School. By Thomas 
Melady 204 pp. Milwaukee: Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co. $2.50. 

As Father Husslein points out in the 
preface of his book, there is not a dull 
line in the lives of the Saints. The older 
school of hagiographers, at times, seemed 
to make it a special point to hide the 
human qualities of the men and women 
who loved God and became Saints. But it 
is very refreshing to see so many new 
biographies that paint the picture of the 
human nature that was the basic material 
of sanctity. 

Heroines of Christ is a reissue of the 
collection of 15 lives of heroic women writ- 
ten by religious confreres of Father Huss- 


lein. Agnes, Cecilia, Joan of Arc, Berna- 
dette, Margaret Mary, Lucy and the Little 
Flower of Jesus are some of the canonized 
Saints whose stories are told. The authors 
have chosen dramatic incidents from their 
lives to make the Saints live. Girls and 
women will appreciate meeting these Hero- 
ines of Christ. 

Saints for Home and School are intro- 
duced to us by a veteran teacher, Thomas 
S. Melady, who is Separate School Instruc- 
tor of Ontario for the Catholic elementary 
schools. Mr. Melady has a way of writ- 
ing that will captivate the interest of the 
young. He makes his readers feel that they 
are a- part of the story of the Saint by 
various literary devices, such as having a 
student write a composition that is read 
to the class, using some contemporary in- 
cident that leads to the life of the Saint, 
and telling the tale in the form of a letter. 
Black and white drawings also add to the 
attractiveness of the book. Saints for Home 
and School is recommended to teachers and 
parents. 


The Missal 
The Riches of the Missal. By Jean Vagag- 
gini, O.S.B. Translated by C. Cornelia 

Craigie 319 pp. St. Louis: B. Herder Co. 

$4.00. 

The widespread use of the Missal has 
made feasible books that explore the 
treasures found in the official prayer of the 
Church. Dom Vagaggini has taken The 
Riches of the Missal and offered them to 
his readers. He has collected texts from 
the Mass which will promote an individual’s 
growth in the spiritual life, and he has 
grouped the chapters into three divisions. 
The first three chapters offer texts from 
the Missal that will lead the soul from 
the purgative, through the illuminative, 
to the unitive way. Next, he outlines the 
ideas that will help persons living a life of 
consecration or of immolation. The final 
section considers the transformation of the 
soul into Christ. Those who are accus- 
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tomed to following the daily Mass in the 
Missal will find excellent spiritual read- 
ing that will give them a fresh approach 
to their spiritual life from reading The 
Riches of the Missal. 


Religious Orders of Men 
Christ’s Minutemen. By Rev. Werner 

Hannan, O.F.M. Cap. 144 pp. Pittsburgh: 

The Catholic Home Journal. $1.00 paper 

cover. 

The minutemen of Christ have been the 
founders of religious orders who established 
communities of men who were to follow 
their own way of sanctity and service to 
others. Father Werner wrote the stories 
of twelve such religious founders in the 
pages of The Catholic Home Journal. The 
twelve largest communities in the United 
States are featured in the pages of the 
booklet, and the treatment is fair and popu- 
lar, to judge from the chapter on this re- 
viewer’s community, the Redemptorist con- 
gregation. An appendix lists the various 
groups of priests and brothers active in 
the United States. 


Two Works of St. Thomas Aquinas 

The Soul. Translated by John Patrick 
Rowan. 291 pp. St. Louis: B. Herder Co. 
$4.00. 

On Spiritual Creatures. Translated by Mary 
C. Fitzpatrick and Rev. John J. Well- 
muth. 135 pp. Milwaukee: Marquette 
University Press. $2.00, paper cover. 
The recent revival of interest in schol- 

astic philisophy in the United States has 

resulted in many new translations of the 


works of the masters of the middle ages, 
notably St. Thomas. 

The Soul is one of the disputed ques- 
tions contained in the collection of writ- 
ings of St. Thomas. It is a treatise on man, 
which develops the thought of St. Thomas 
found in shorter form in the Summa Theo- 
logica. The translation is accurate and in 
idiomatic English. 

On Spiritual Creatures is number five in 
the series, Medieval Philosophical Texts in 
Translation. The introduction explains the 
medieval disputation and its structure, and 
the time and value of the present work 
of St. Thomas. Miss Fitzpatrick used the 
critical text and editorial notes of Father 
Leo Keeler, S. J. The result is a clear, 
scholarly translation. The Marquette Uni- 
versity Press is to be congratulated for 
making available English translations of 
medieval texts. 


Workbooks In Religion 
God’s Gifts; God and Everybody; Because 

He Loves Me; The Apostles’ Creed; Ten 

Happy Laws; The Sacraments; God’s 

Children Everywhere; .God’s Other Chil- 

dren. By Various Catechists of the Mis- 

sion Helpers of the Sacred Heart and of 
the Maryknoll Sisters. 24 pages each. 

Dayton: George A. Pflaum, Inc. $.15. 

Discount on quantities. 

These booklets of cut-outs and color 
projects are excellent for use in Catholic 
schools or in vacation schools. The children 
will enjoy using them, and surely will 
profit by them. 


BOOKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW 


B. HERDER CO.: Psychiatry and Asce- 
ticism. By Felix D. Duffy, C.S.C. 

SOCIETY OF ST. PAUL: The Catholic 
Voice. Edited by Theodore J. Vittoria, 
SSP. 

COWARD-McCANN:The Vision of Red 
O’Shea. By Russell Janney 


Bruce Publishing Co.: Chaminade. Apostle 
of Mary. By Katherine Burton. 

Fides Publishing Inc.: The Cross Against 
the Sky. By Sister Mary Immaculate; 
Who Shall Bear the Flame? By Arch- 
bishop Jules-Geraud Saliege. 
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BEST SELLERS 


A Moral Evaluation of Current Books, Published at the University of Scranton, 


Scranton, Pennsylvania 


1. Suitable for family reading: 


Stories of Our Century of Catholic 
Authors—Brunini 

Dark Trees to the Wind—Carmer 

The Vatican—Carnahan 

Willa Cather on Writing—Cather 

Rogue’s March—Chapman 

The Autobiography of Will Rogers— 
Day 

St. Ignatius of Loyola—Dudon 

James Fenimore Cooper—Grossman 

Reproachfully Yours—Halsey 

This I Do Believe—Lilienthal 

I Hear You Calling Me—McCormack 

The Three Wishes of Jamie McRuin 
—O’Neal 

The Old Oaken Bucket—Partridge 

John Greenleaf Whittier—Pollard 

Saints Are Not Sad—Sheed 

The Department of State—Stuart 

Like Lesser Gods—Tomasi 

Raising a Riot—TJoombs 

The Story of the Trapp Family 
Singers—Trapp 

Gentian Hill—Goudge 

The Dishonest Murdered—Lockridge 

The Kings Cavalier—Shellaberger 

The Three Peabody Sisters of Salem 
—Tharp 

Father Flanagan of Boys Town— 
Oursler 


II. Suitable for adults only: 


A. Because style and contents are too 

advanced for adolescents: 

Heywood Broun—Kramer 

A Few Flowers for Shiner—Llewellyn 

My Three Years in Moscow—Smith 

Here is New York—White 

Men Who Make Your World— 
—Overseas Press Club 

This I Remember—Roosevelt 


Victory in My Hands—Russell 

Happily Ever After—Spence 

Roosevelt and the Russians—Stetinius 

Medical Meeting—Walker 

A Treasury of Southern Folklore— 
Botkin 

Modern Arms and Free Men—Bush 

The Plum Tree—Chase 

The Conquerors—Costain 

The Country of the Blind—Counts 

The Shadows Lengthen—de Cham- 
brun 

The Purple Shamrock—Dinneen 

Punishment Without Crime—Fine- 
berg 

Dante the Philosopher—Gilson 

The Way West—Guthrie 

Give Me My Vineyard—Howard 

Leap To Freedom—Kasenkina 

Tarry Flynn—Kavanagh 

The Weight of Glory—Lewis 

To Every Man a Penny—Marshall 

The Writer’s Notebook—Maugham 


. Because of immoral incidents, which 


do not, however, invalidate the book 

as a whole: 

Flames of Empire—Bourne 

Life Among the Doctors—de Kruif 

Stalin—Deutscher 

The Dusty Godmother—Foster 

Jest What the Doctor Ordered— 
—Golden 

My Son and Heir—Holé 

Queen New Orleans—Kane 

The Hidden Hero—Kauffmann 

The Peaceable Kingdom—Kennelly 

The Dark Monarchy—Leary 

Little Lost Boy—Laskt 

A Sort of Saga—Mauldin 

The River Journey—Nathan 

Rowan Head—Ogilvie 





Mother: “Now before you get serious 
with him, be sure he is always kind.” 

Daughter: “Oh, I’m sure he is; he told 
me he put his shirt on a horse that was 
scratched!” 


A lawyer named lay dying. A 
friend asked him what he would like in- 
scribed on his tombstone. 

“Just put ‘Here Lies an Honest Law- 
yer,” he said. 

“But,” said the friend, “that doesn’t tell 
who it is.” 

“Oh, yes,” replied the lawyer, “many a 
passer-by will say: ‘That’s Strange’.” 


The electrician in puzzled. “Hey,” he 
called to his assistant, “put your hand on 
one of those wires.” The assistant did as 
he was told. “Feel anything?” 

“No.” 

“Good!” said the electrician. “I wasn’t 
sure which was which. Don’t touch the 
other or you'll drop dead.” 


“The last time I week horseback riding 
I wanted to go one way and the horse 
wanted to go another.” 

“What happened?” 

“The horse tossed me for it.” 


The woman on the witness stand had 
testified under direct examination. Then 
the lawyer for the other side took her under 
cross examination. 

“Mrs. Jones,” he began, “do you gos- 
sip?” 

“That’s my business,” snapped the woman, 
glaring at the man she considered very 
impertinent. 

The lawyer paused a moment. Then he 
began, and the courtroom roared, for this 
is what he said: 

“Madam, have you any other business?” 
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Lucid Intervals 


While the warden was escorting a party 
of visitors through the prison, they passed 
through a room where two women were 
busy sewing. 

As they were leaving, one of the visitors 
said: “My, what hard-looking women! 
What are they in for?” 

With ice in his voice the warden replied: 
“They are here because they have no other 
home. That is our private living room, and 
they are my wife and mother-in-law.” 

® 

A preacher, whose congregation regularly 
spurned seats in the front of the church, 
was surprised to see one man, a stranger, 
in the very first row. After the sermon, 
the pastor asked the man why he sat down 
in front. The man replied: 

“I’m a bus driver, sir, and I just wanted 
to see how you got people to move to 
the rear.” 


e 
She took my hand with loving care, 
She took my costly flowers so rare, 
She took my candy and my books! 
She took my eye with meaning looks. 
She took all that I could buy— 
And then she took the other guy. 
e 

A man was driving a car with his wife 
in the back seat and stalled the car on a 
railroad track with the train coming. “Go 
on! Go on!” she screamed. 

Her husband retorted, “You have been 
driving all day from the back seat. I’ve 
got my end across, see what you can do 
with your end.” 


® 
Teacher: The sentence “My father had 
money” is in the past tense. Now, Jackie, 
what tense would you be speaking in, if 
you said, “My father has money?” 
Jackie: Pretense. 





